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The Week. 


MHE latest evolution of the silver movement is a “ League,” got up 

at Washington, and composed of members of Congress of both 
parties (B. F. Butler being one of the chief promoters of it), and 
having for its object the remonetization of silver, maintenance of 
the greenbacks in circulation, and their substitution for nationa 
banking currency. They held a private meeting on Tuesday, at 
which Mr. Fort counselled the abandonment of the attack on the 
national banks, as undertaking too many things at a time, and ear- 
ried his point; and B. F. Butler then made the suggestion that if 
the President annoyed the silver-men by vetoing their bill, they 
should refuse to vote the appropriations until he surrendered, and 
his remarks were received with great applause. It was said that 
one hundred and fifty members of the House would support this 
little plan, but, as a trifling concession, they would pass the Post- 
Oftice appropriations in order not to inconvenience the people. The 
enlightened assemblage then adjourned, subject to the call of the 
chair. It ean hardly be doubted that the promulgation of this des- 
perate and revolutionary scheme shows a decline of eontidence on 
the part of the silver-men, and is really an attempt to intimidate the 
President. 


The Charleston Chamber of Commerce has followed the example 
of that of New Orleans, in passing unanimously a series of resolutions 
denouncing the attempts to postpone resumption and remonetize sil- 
ver as “ incompatible with national, commercial, and personal honor,” 
and protesting against the payment of the bonds in anything but gold, 
and declaring it by na- 
tional legislation the payment of publie, corporate, and private debts 
in a debased coinage, especially and avowedly created for the 
all true and good, but we fear it will offend 

Senator Butler, of South Carolina, has been 
talking in the same sense. 


‘shameful to permit by law or encourage 


purpose.” ‘This is 
people in the West. 
Another good sign comes from the 
South in the account of the elections in Beaufort, Georgetown, 
and Sumter (S. C.), where the Republicans elected all their eandi- 
dates without the aid of troops or carpet-baggers. In Sumter the 
election was for members of the Legislature, and after the vote 
some Democrats carried off enough ballot-boxes or ballots to leave 
The vote had, however, 
previously been counted, and showed that the Republican candidate 
had been elected, and the Commissioners of Election (Democrats) 
made no return of the election, but sent a simple statement of the 
facts to the House of Representatives, which thereupon prompts 
seated the Republican candidate. We hope those who have held 


a majority for the Democratic candidate. 


that the South is now an exception to the ordinary operation of 


social and political laws will take note of these facts. 
with scores of others, that the forces of civilization work in South 
Carolina as well as elsewhere. 


They show, 


Congress continues to dawdle. The Senate has been mostly oe- 
cupied in persuading itself that the Matthews resolution ought to 
pass, the opposition being imperceptible. On Wednesday week Mr. 
Morrill’s motion to refer it to the Judiciary Committee was defeated 
by a vote of 31 to 19, in a thin session. On Monday Mr. Cameron 
introduced a bill, understood to be not his own, providing for tre 
coinage of the dollar of the fathers, and making it a legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, in conjunction with gold only, and to 
the amount of fifty per cent. only. Mr. Beck, on the same day, 
moved a concurrent resolution designed to prevent the imposition 
of further taxes on behalf of the sinking fund, and the issuing of any 
more bonds to reduce the national debt till Congress shall so order. 


- ; 


Mr. Beck thus goes Mr. Matthews “‘one better For the rest. the 








ation. 


ay s of th late Senate Mort 
What Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, had to 

all public men were liable to suspicion Mr. M 
pected of corruption—seems tot 
remembered. The House paid its respeets to the d s 


the following dav. On Friday the s: 
the President covering a letter from the Att (ier 


declared the Exeeutive powerless to 


Union Paeitie Railroad for its diser 


Pacitie, and that additional and explic 
\ bill to provide this legislation, and to fur t \ 
ral authority for intervening, Was introduced : ( 


Colorado, on Monday. On Tuesday, Mr. 81 
pensable bouffe by an attack on Mas 

come to a statue of a Maine goven On ‘I 
passed a joint resolution of thanks to the exp! 
from the Judiciary Committee emp 

cases before Federal courts to testity 

desire. On Monday Mr. Southard, of Ohio, 

“a bill making customs 


rules for the passage of a 


backs after Jan. 1, i879. As sucha bill w 

of resumption, it Was properly regarded 

the motion received less than a two-thirds m: tv. Lod too 
Secretary Sehurz has been applying his ** theo 


of “the practieal men ” must consider a most rpy 
the investigation of affairs in the Freedinan’s H lat W 


} 


ton. Charges of a serious kind were 


agement of the institution, and notably that at cert 1) is of 
the vear double the amount of needed supplic { 

He therefore appointed a Committee of Invest n, pesod of 
Dr. Hood of the Pension Office, Mr. i L his own offiee, 
and Mr. J. H.Walsh of the Land Onic Pheyv reported rdingl 
acquitting the officers of the hospital ot ] 

them. Unfortunately for themselves, however, t] nnexed to tl 
report the testimony which they took, and, more 

this testimony the Secretary read, and was surprised to find t] 
inno way bore out the report-—in fact, cont ted it | 

ure of his own impression, however, h ) ~ 

of the Interior Department, Mr. Ma Vv, Withou 
ing him of his own conclusions. The Soli discovered 

fatal diserepancy. The Comm ) being 

puzzled dat last ene of them ey t er 

based on testimony not reported. This rema le « 

Was, of course, followed by the req ot th 


brought down the trustees of the Howard University, h the Rey. 
Dr. Patten at their head—Seelve fashion—to protect Pal nd 
appeal to the President. They were, however, met at the White 
louse by the Secretary with his * theories,” and overthrown after at 
fu!l hearing 

That Mr. Bristow's name still stands, as it stood a year ago, fon 
eform, and that the disappointments, small and great, which the 


present Administration has intlicted on reformers have caused them 
im both with hope and remembrance, was shown in an 


. ; : 
invitation to dinner which he received in Boston last week from a 


number of those who supported his nomination at Cincinnati. The 
success of the entertainment and the outspokenness of Mr. Bris- 
aur? . 1h yy) ne 2913 1 yy rm f {liottor i the} lita il 
Low s speecnd i proba CAUSCE Tore O cL PULLER On il | Miia 


world than its promoters expected. He spoke with great carnestne 
in defence of an honest currency, on the importance to all classes of 
stable standard of value, and on the absurdity of suppo 
that it is the rich and not the poor who most profit by it. 
He expounded onee more the Filth Reselut or ft (in 








( { dostheo Ww aiscou ed tb 
! | i * it into execution that 
( lal ! roote ] iD t 
entre } lL’ anmdlt wee 
‘ ts, and pointed to th 
ration ob wi mh ) ) 
bye os. Th on all tl Pp 
| We re to v th lette s read fron 
G R lth he heartily 1 edin the desire foi 
{ { t ( ce, for which Mr. Bristow’s nam 
on Phere ust be some mistake about 
t is really in favor of the present system, and thinks a 
niblie « t to be offieered as if it was ** a mon irehy turned up- 
eal that is, with the chief executive officer at the bottom 
ind on his head, where he can neither see nor control anything that 
is wo on up around his legs, where the publie and the administra 
tive machinery must be supposed to be. 

\ very int ting though somewhat crude report) on thi 
‘tramp ” nuisance has just been submitted to the Governor of the 
State by the chief of the Massachusetts detective force. It is sug- 
gestive, though at a long interval, of those adventures of an ** Ama 
teur Casual” the Which in the columns of the Pa// 


l! i appearance ol 
Mall Gazette early in | 


into notice. The 


IxG6 first brought Mr. Greenwood prominently 


1 


ms, in July last sent out two 
“tramp” 


chief detective, it 


Ser 


to experiment on life among the Berkshire 


hill Their experience was somewhat startling. They seem to 
have found an unorganized brigandage existing amid these pleasant 


numer resorts Phey met and associated with gangs of vagabonds 
following theft and beggary as a profession, camping together by 
SCOT’ 1 the woods, begging, stealing, drinking, and fighting. 


An outgrowth 
Rebellion, their ranks 


e natives of many lands, but chiefly Irish. 
of the famous * the 
stantly receiving accessions from young men who are 
reckless and unserupulous than those who preceded them. 
tending to tri 
of honest labor. 


dete CLIVG SAVS: 


bummers” of ‘are con- 


even more 
” Pre- 
every kind 

the chief 
have been brought to my notice where 


ivel in search of employment, they despise 
So great has the nuisance become that 


“ Instances 


people who live in the outskirts of towns are compelled to leave 
their homes to avoid the dangers and the troubles which threaten 


from this cause”; while “ 
alth of 


3, rap 


them 


Common we 


reports come from all parts of our 
thefts, fires, 
which can be traced to no other 


crimes committed incendiary 


assault , and even murders 
parties, and which must have been committed by no other class of 
Their number during the winter season he estimates at 


thousand in the entire State. 


peopie.” 
about one 

The ren 
that Chief 


social erence, 


ledy proposed for this growing evil shows very clearly 
Detective Luther not a student of 
Had he read as familiar a book as Renwick’s 


Life of Count Rumford in Sparks’s ‘ American Biography,’ he would 


Stephenson, jr., is 


CVel 


have found exactly the same condition of affairs portrayed as exist- 


ing in Bavaria a centuryago. ‘ Under the pretence of being travel- 
ling journeymen, numbers of idle mendicants were continually 
trolling from town to town, and returning, to begin a new circuit, 
as soon as time had been allowed for their faces and persons to be 


Beggary had become a trade, and was handed 


dow sa profession from generation to generation. Numbers had, 
therefore, grown up not only unacquainted with any description of 
work but with the greatest aversion to regular labor. Crime had 
become rife among them, and they were callous to all sense of 
sham lo cure this condition of affairs, Count Rumford did not, 
howe Mr. Stephenson recommends, have recourse to a sys- 
tem of licensed vagraney. He arrested the beggars, and set them 
all to work for their food and lodging first, and proceeded, with 
profound =| ledge of human nature, to reform them after- 
wards It t tramp” evil assumes in this country, as now 

not im wtble, dimensions of a really alarming charac- 
ter, the great dificulty in the way of properly handling it 
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ation. 


that same feeling which now resists any. effort 


to limit the suffrage on questions of municipal expenditure. As 
th nutable natural right of persons to travel about for the pur- 
; 


biainins employment cannot be curtailed, the 


army ol 


tramps will enjoy along immunity from molestation. The problem 

in truth, one net easy to solve theoretically. No person because 
he is poor should be tied to the soil, and vet the sturdy beggar 
should be restrained. The practical remedy will probably be found 
in Massachusetts just where Rumford found it in Bavaria. The 


spectacle of a goodly number of professional vagrants being promptly 
arrested and made to work, and work hard, for their board and lodg- 
ing will greatly encourage the rest to efforts at voluntary and honest 


| ibor. 


There has been nothing more curious of late than the amount of 
t excited by, and discussion expended on, the question of the 
existence or non-existence of hell, and on its nature as a place of pun- 
ishment. 


Intere 
‘he ** secular press,” too, has given nearly as much atten- 
tion to it as the religious press and the ministers, most of whom have 
preached on it. But the attempt to get at the exact opinions of the 
clergy about if may be said to have failed, and doubtless for the sim- 
ple reason that very few if any Protestant ministers now hold to the old 
literal fire-and-brimstone theory, and when once this is abandoned 
all descriptions of the sufferings of hell must necessarily be vague and 
shadowy. Many of the reporters and newspaper writers who have 
pursued the subject seem to think it a question of majorities, and 
that if the greater number of ministers hell, a 
hell there is. ‘seculars ” to 
a good deal of levity, and there has been much jocose insinuation 


say that there is a 
The matter has given rise among the 


that those who argue against future punishment have strong per- 
sonal reasons for wishing that there may be 
plan of settling the question by 


no such thing. The 
‘most will doubtless tind 
favor in the West, which now seems disposed to solve even geo- 
metrical problems by the ballot. We should all like to know 
what “the Ohio opinion” is on the subject, and, above all, what 
Mr. Stanley Matthews says about it. We hope not 
to leave the Senate without settling it. A joint or concurrent reso- 
lution on it from his gifted pen would be a useful and appropriate 
close to his remarkable official career. 


votes ” 


HOMILY 


he is 


The Central Park in this city, after having for twenty years 
escaped the political net, seems likely at last to become the prey 
of Tammany by the dismissal of Mr. F. L. Olmsted, the designer 
and, until now, the director of it, and the transfer of the active 
management to four commissioners, all of whom are wholly igno- 
rant of landscape gardening and owe their positions solely to 
their political connections, and three of whom are almost unknown 
to that portion of the publie whose opinion on park management is 
of any value. The amount of money which has been spent on the 
park is so great, and its usefulness to the city as an attraction te re 
sidents and a health resort for all classes so marked, that it is to be 
hoped that some effort will be made at Albany, if none can be made 
here, to save it from damage. by putting it into the hands of a single 
cominissioner appointed by the mayor. This is absolutely neces- 
sary for proper responsibility in its management. No one man 
would venture to propose what these four commissioners propose 
to carry on a publie work of this class out of his own head without 
professional assistance. A strong protest against their proposed 
action, signed by 185 of the leading citizens and firms, of all parties 
and all professions, was presented to the Commission on Wednesday. 


During the week the price of gold fell to 1014, the lowest since 
April 26, 1262, making the gold value of the U. 8S. legal-tender 
note for one dollar $0.9852. The decline was due in part to the 
fact that $1,500,000 gold was on its way here fron The 
explanation of this apparently strange movement at a time when 
U.S. bonds are coming back on every steamer is, that the excess 


London. 


of our trade exports over our trade imports is so large that the bonds 
returned have not been sufficient to offset it entirely, and that the 
London money market is so easy that no effort is made to force this 
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oO tight, Which seems to mean 


country to take U.S. bonds in payment instead of gold. In New !f she had t 
York the Matthews resolution is lightly thought of, inasmuch as has nevertheless kept the country in a state of 


even if it be adopted it cannot have the foree of law. Whether the small and insignificant * war party” seem much mor 

lemn declaration ofa large majority of the legislative branch of the © than it really is. The Queen's speech and the d t 
Government that the bonds can by right be paid in silver will be taken away the Turk’s last hope and precipitated the dk 
received with the same complacency in the foreign markets, is not so | plenipetentiaries to the Russian eamp 
clear. Silver closed in London at 533d.; and the gold value of th : ; —s : 
bullion in a 4123-grain silver dollar at the close of the weck would reperihenad-iicbyhegarnkapeye mt 
have been #0.8933. Russian columns approaching the railway to Adrianople, 1 

—< a “= peated stands between Tatar Bazarjik and Philippopel 

Dan, Barlow & Co.’s interesting annual statement of the failures appears—before giving up the hope of fighting his way thre 1 to 
of last year throws more or less light on the cause of the growth and | the ¢ apital of Rumelia; but after very heavy losses was foreed to 
spread of the silver frenzy. The total amount due by the bank abandon the direct line of retreat and march southward throug 
rupts of 1°77 was S190,700,000, which is a slight decrease on 1876 Rhodope Mountains, in the direction of Ih 


only half a million—a decrease of $10,300,000 on 1875, an increase Archipelago, thence to be transported by sea to © 
: i p 
of $35,500,000 on 1874, and a decrease of $37,800,000 on 1373, the | Aecording to 2 ‘Turkish announcement, the bulk ot 


panie year. The finaneial disease during the past year seems to) ceeded in reaching Drama, «bout eighteen miles) LW iN 

have raged more particularly among the small traders. It is the | Tatar Bazariik. in the rear of Suleiman, was oecupied er 
distribution of the failures, however, whichis instructive, as regards | Skobelet¥. Further east. Eski Zahra. Yeni Zach | 

their influence on opinion touching the currency question. The fail- | were entered bv the Russians without resist 

ures in the Eastern States have steadily declined in amount during | january 21, Adrianople opened its gates to them, the I 

the past three years; in the Middle States there was a slight rise in | son having withdrawn atter blowing up its stores 

1877 over 1876, but a decline from 1875, and the amount last vear Was | Some Russian detachments are said to have ad vd 
large—877,173,750. In the Southern States also there has been a | as Demotika and Usun-Képrii. In Constantinople, which 
steady decline from 1875 on. In the Western States, on the contra- | becoming goreed with starved refugees from the { roof R 
ry, there has been a steady and heavy rise since 1875—that is, from | melia. preparations for defence were m ide under tl 1 tar 


$33,942,254 in that year to $56,187,074 in 1877. It is impossible to | eommand of Mukhtar Pasha, the enrolment of al 
doubt that it is this increasing difficulty in settling with credi- decreed, and le Ip Was summoned from localities not directly 


tors which led to the discovery in 1875 of “the gold plot ” of 1873, and | ened: the removal of the Sultan and the Government to Bru 
produced that remarkable burst of filial affection for the old dollar | Asia Minor. was expected under certain contingenci: Troops we 
on the part of a vast body of men who never saw or handled it, on | concentrated at Kirk-Kilisseh, about thirty-tive 1 seast of Ad 

, which the civilized world is now gazing with cynical interest. Itis | ople. In Bulgaria, in the meanwhile, Ka do iK were 
also worthy of observation that the failures of the tirst nine months evacuated by the Turks, and the investment of Widdin was completed 
of 1877 were comparatively few, and small in amount, but that | by the Ramanians with the oeeupation of Florentin, on the Danube. 
after Congress met in October they increased heavily. It may be The Montenegrins occupied Duke mo, on the Adriatic. without r 
that Congress was not instrumental in causing this, but it is difficult | sistance, and the Servians are reported to have taken Prishtina, and 
te avoid the conclusion that the prolongation of uncertainty pro- | to be marehing on Novi-Bazar in Bosnia. According to di 
duced by the outburst of the silver craze at Washington brought | from Greek quarters, an insurrection of some magnitude has broken 
down great numbers who had struggled through the vear, and who, | out in Thessaly. under the lead of volunteers from Greece. and th 
with a continuance of peace and quiet, would have survived. reval troops at Chalcis have been ordered to march to the { 

es = but the latter statement may justly be doubted. In Asia the Rur- 
The English Parliament was opened on the 17th as announced. — gjans, on January 13. captured Artvin, a fortified town, abo 

The Queen’s speech, which was read by the Chancellor, after reeall- six miles south of ern Retrospectively we must remark that the 
ing England’s determination to remain neutral in the contest, said pyssiays assert the number of pris ners eaptu ed at Shipka to hav 


that Purke y, after the late successes of the Russians in Europe — yeen as large as twenty-five thousand. 
and Asia, had applied to all the Powers for their good offices in 


bringing about negotiations for peace, but they had refused to in- Server and Namyk Pashas, the Porte’s plenipotentiaries for the 
terfere. The Sultan then applied to England alone, and the Govy- | negotiation of an armistice and, if possible, of a treaty of peace, ap 
ernment transmitted to the Czar the expression of the Sultan’s | pear to have proceeded on their mission with intentional dilatori- 


desire for peace and of its own hope that it might be possible. | ness, or else to have intentionally been delayed by the Ru 
Further communications on the subject had been exchanged, but the They reached Harmanly on January 16, and Kazanlik, then still 
result had not yet been announced, further than that Russia firmly the headquarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas, as late as the 
insisted that the Turks should apply directly to its commanders in 20th. Nothing has yet transpired concerning 
the field for the opening of negotiations and the cessation of hostili- | those sent from St. Petersburg to the Grand Duke, that may be said 
ties. The Queen declared that neither belligerent had infringed to have an au 

the conditions of English neutrality as laid down at the outbreak of | Constantinople, Count Zichy, just before the departure of the peace 
the war, and until it did so her attitude would not change, but she delegates from that capital, declared to the Porte in the name of his 
could not conceal from herself that some unexpected occurrence Court that Austria, though not opposed to an armistice on the basis 


ry their instructions, or 


thentie leok. Aecording to concurrent telegrams from 


might render it necessury to take measures of precaution. of peace preliminaries, would not be ready, as a signer of the Treaty 
. ia of Paris, to recognize a peace concluded without her assent to its 


In the debate on the address which followed, Beaconsfield dis- different stipulations. This startling announcement, coupled with 
tinctly denied that there were any divisions in the Cabinet, or that | the report that Lord Derby had sent a similar declaration to St. 
he had said or written anything during the recess to cause uneasi- Petersburg, seemed to receive a econtirmation from the “ official” 
ness. Sir Stafford Northcote took the same ground in the Com- acknowledgment of the latter fact by the London Post, and was also 
mons, and the position of the Ministry as detined by both was one — sustained by the Vienna Newe Freie Presse ; but it was soon after 
of expectancy—that is, thus far nothing to excite alarm or eall for declared by correspondents, both from St. Petersburg and Vienna, 


action had oceurred, but as long as the Russian demands en Turkey to be erroneous, Austria hav ing made no new communication to the 
were unknown it was impossible to say that all danger was over. Porte since her answer to the Turkish note of December 12, asking 


In Beaconsfield’s speech there was the usual vague and somewhat for mediation, an answer which contained reservations similar to 
threatening boastfulness about the great things England would do these now spoken of 
T | “ 








2 The 


THE SOUTH AND THE SILVER FRENZY. 


( PERN | I ell-earned 1 
‘ I cool-he ( r-headedmne on quest! l 
‘ ( iv suished themsely« 
M thet ind s tv in the nu 
rs { ( 1} has furnished to those who, J 
‘ ive atched with alarm during the last ten veers the 
lition of Republics and Democrats at the North in 
om ( disguised attacks on tl publie credit, a reason of the 
tronwe ind for the close of the carpet-bag regime. We hoped 


that the leading men at the South, when once delivered from con- 
flicts with their domestie thieves, would render real service at 


Washington in supporting the purification of the curreney and an 
| 


honest discharge of the public obligations. We know very well that 
it Vear ago hopes of this kind were treated by many good people 

the North as chimerical if not wieked. The theory about Southern 
men whieh it was tound « enient to preach during the late ¢ 

va W that the cle ( net on the restoration of thei 
fortunes, but either on the production of anarchy Gr the plun- 
der of the Treasury. Opposed as this was to all the teaching 
of history and all experience of human nature, it was, down to 
the day of the count in February, in the judgment ef a large 
proportion of the Republican party, almost useless to gainsay 
it Che count disabused a great many; the others have been ever 
since gradually opening their ey A remarkable article in the last 


Harper's Weekly acknowledges in terms that the campaign view of 
the Southerner was * a delusion,” as we had the honor to point out to 
that paper and others at least 


Phe refusal of the Southerners to join with 


core of times between July, 1876, 
and February, 1877. 
the Northern Democrats in breaking up the count and plunging the 
country in frightful disorder, showed that they were weary of strife, 
and that, if not model politicians in other respects, they longed for 
a settled government, even if it was not the government of their 
choice, and preferred even a President whom they did not think 
law full) clected to the contusion of a contliet between two rival ean- 
didates. All that has sinee happened at the South points to the 
same conclusion. Industry has been reviving; the last crops have 
been very large, and could only have been sown and gathered by a 
community in which life and property were, on the whole, reasonably 
secure. On financial questions, however, the South is still weak. 
The enormous grants made to Northern railroad speculators since 
the war, the spoliations of the carpet-baggers, and the demoralization 
wrought by paper money, which was greater at the South than any- 
where else, and the passion for dishonesty which their Democratic 
friends at the North centinue to display, have apparently destroved 
or greatly weakened the old Southern aecuteness as to the condi- 
tions of sound finance. Forty years ago there would have been a 
score of Southerners in Congress pouring cold water on the heads of 
the silver lunaties ; to-day a large number of them are apparently 
content to follow in Congress the lead of publicists like Bland and 
Kelley and Voorhees in dumb and docile silence, though there are 
honorable exceptions like Senators Bayard, Butler, and Hill. In their 
State legislatures they are trying to settle the State obligations with 
wupparently as litle thought of the future as might be displayed by Citi- 
en Schwabin making an equal division of goods. Most of the “ seal- 
ing” and “adjusting” schemes of the Southern States are puerile in 
their short-sightedness, and short-sightedness used not to bea charae- 
teristic of Southern polities. Even the defence of slavery, which to- 
wards the end was marked by so much madness, had all the charae- 
teristics of a deeply-pondered policy looking to remote results. Set- 
tling with publie creditors at fifty cents on the dollar and five per 
cent. interest, to save taxation which nobody would feel, is a mode 
of seeuring happiness in which thought for the future has no place. 
»of Southern Senators and Representatives 
1¢ silver question, there are certain considerations to which we 
take leave to direct their earnest attention. 
nt is simply a continuation of the inflation 


the inflationists support it, There is no 


Nation. 
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paper intlationist who is not a silver-man, and the reason is that the 





remonetization of silver is, in his estimation—and he is right—the 
next best thing to fresh issues of paper money, of which he new de- 
pai It owes its present success to the union of the bad and 
thoughtless elements in both parties. It originated in the hostility 
of the Democrats to the publie credit, which led them as soon as the 
ar was over to throw their traditional hard-money doctrines over- 
boar take up the onee-hated greenbacks as the best possible 
currency. It has been strengthened by the gradual apostasy of 


large bodies of Republicans, partly under the inthuence of unprinei- 
pled leadership and partly uader the pressure of hard times. It 
is thus breaking up both parties. Neither can come out of it as 


it went in. 


It is gradually leading to the combination of the more 
rational and patriotic men of both in defence of honest and civilized 
ernment, and with this combination the best interests of South- 
ern politicians lie. Cf course there are plenty of materials for a 
durk view of the future of the United States, as of every modern 

but the conditions of good and successful government are 
well known; and if experience be of any value in human affairs, 
the influence of such men as are now dragging the country towards 
repudiation ard fraud must pass, and their schemes be discredited 
and exploded. They have no future; they are not persons to be 
counted on or supported. The best allies of the South are those 
men of both parties at the North who think and reason and foresee, 
and are familiar with the causes of national prosperity as revealed 
by history, and do not, like Sitting Bull, imagine that whatever 
they do not remember or have never heard of never happened. 

2. The silver movement is a true frenzy, such as often seizes on 
large bodies of men in times of danger or suffering, and is supported 
by delusions precisely similar to those which in more ignorant and ex- 
citable communities have led to frightful excesses. It must, there- 
fore, Whether it sueceeds in procuring legislation or not, soon come 
toanend. In another year it is most probable politicians will be 
denying they ever * took stock in it,” or even knew much about it. 
It is one of a kind of frenzies, too, to which the West, owing to its 
isolation and self-confidence and impatience and contempt. tor 
* abroad,” as Stanley Matthews says, seems to be growing inereas- 
ingly liable. The Granger movement was the last, and it is 
impossible to say what the next will be. In proof and illustra- 
tion of this let us remark that it is based on a story for the 
like of which in absurdity one has to go back in Anglo-Saxon 
history to the witech-trials, and in French history to the first Revo- 
lution—viz., that a band of European capitalists came or sent 
agents to America in 1270 and began secretly to procure the pas- 
sage of an act for the demonetization of silver, which they kept for 
three years before two Congresses and two committees, and had print- 
ed thirteen times, and finally got passed, all the while concealing its 
real nature from the 327 legislators and from the President and from 
the reporters of the newspapers; and all this in order to raise the 
price of their own bonds. ‘There is no more ridiculous story than 
this in political history, and the fact that it has secured wide cre- 
dence in a country like this, with such a press as ours, is in itself 
proof of a diseased state of the public mind. 

The movement receives no support from any scientific man, or 
any man at home or abroad who has madg a study of currency or is 
accepted as an authority on it here or in Europe. All the leading 
bi-metallists denounce or ridicule it, and point out its obvious conse- 
quences; and the fact that what they say makes no impression 
whatever on the silver-men, any more than it would on insane persons, 
is snother noteworthy characteristic of the agitation. Finally, no 
silver-man, as far as our observation has gone, defends his plan 
with rationality or coherence. The same person will maintain in 
the same article or speech that “the money kings” procured the de- 
monetization of silver because they knew it was gping to fall 
in spite of them, axd in order to make it fall; that it fell because 
demonetization threw’ great quantities of it out of use; that 
little or none of it was in use (a fact), but that demonetization has 
mischievously prevented its coming into use; that the debtor 
iz entitled to the benefit of the fall, the contract having been 
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made in either metal; that if remonetized it would rise, and the 
fall would disappear; that there never has been any fall at all, 
the appearance of a fall having been caused by the rise in gold ; 
that “cheap” money that is, money of small purchasing power 

is a good thing for the laboring man, so that the less he gets for his 
dollar the better off he is; and, finally, that the capitalists and 
bankers of the civilized world are opposed, by interest, to the 
revival of industry and the prosperity of other classes of the com- 
munity, and prefer making profits by * plots” and 
cies” to making it by the regular business of production and 


*conspira- 


exchange. 

Now, we only need to state these things, we hope, to Southern- 
ers of ordinary intelligence and education to convince them that 
the silver movement draws all its strength either from delusions 
bordering on real insanity—that kind of epidemie insanity of which 
there are so many instances in history —or the downright dishonesty of 
sorely-burdened speculators, who think that even a brief rise of prices 
would enable them to get rid of their commodities or their debts. 
It is not in alliance with either lunatics or knaves, however, that the 
South can hope for regeneration. A thousand roads to prosperity 
have been tried by various peoples in various ages since the 
dawn of civilization, but one only has ever been found safe and easy 
for any people which sought to be both free and secure, and that 
lies through respect for plighted faith, for just weights and measures, 
for upright judges, and for the recorded experience of mankind. 
Any party which, in a civilized country, makes light of these things 
may reign for a while as mobs reign, but it cannot reign long, for 
even the social instincts of the race fight against it. 


THE TURKISH COLLAPSE. 

one before this reaches our readers the conditions of 

peace between Turkey and Russia will have been settled at 
Adrianople, and the Turks will have begun to realize the fatal 
change which has taken place in their position as a European power. 
The rumor which comes from England that the Queen has addressed 
herself personally to the Czar, asking him ‘to spare Turkey,” is 
probably untrue. Such an interference in an important diplomatic 
negotiation would be unconstitutional as well as indiscreet. In any 
ease “sparing Turkey” would not properly mean sparing the 
Turks; on the contrary, sparing Turkey means imposing on the 
Turks as hard conditions as are consistent with their political exist- 
ence. In doing so the Russians are not dealing mercilessly with a 
conquered country ; they are binding a brigand over to keep the 
peace, and taking his weapons away from him. Turkey, as far as 
Europe is concerned, means and ought to mean the Christians; as 
regards law, industry, progress, and future international relations 
the Turks are a mere evil, which has to be carefully and cautiously 
and perhaps slowly removed, but the permanence of which is not to 
be provided for, and the legality of which is not to receive one whit 
more recognition than’ is absolutely necessary. All treaties or ar- 
rangements made with them ought to contain plain and standing 
notice that their departure from Europe is confidently looked for 
and is to be prepared for. Mr. Gladstone was much ridiculed last 
year for having said that the Turks must be turned out of Europe 
“bag and baggage,” and he was sufficiently impressed with the 
clamor the remark raised to explain that he meant simply official 
Turks. But he need not have shrunk from the original statement. 
except in so far as it meant sudden or violent expulsion. 

The withdrawal of the Turks from Europe has, in faet, been 
going on steadily under Christian pressure ever since their 
defeat at Vienna. There was once a considerable ‘Turkish 
population in Hungary, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia. 
from all of which it has totally disappeared. Servia contained 
a large body of Turkish landholders down to within. sixty 
years; there is not one to be found in that country now. In Greece. 
at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, there were plenty of 
Turks ; a Turkish resident in the kingdom, at least outside the towns, 
is now a thing unknown. The Turkish movement from Bulgaria 
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southward, and even into Asia, has been, if sl ( 
since 1829. The growth of the Christians in wi ) 
and political weight, and the dread of Giaout 
genuine Turk uneomfortable in the frontier provinces 
him long for Asia. Few travellers in Bulgari: d Rum 
the last fiftv vears have failed to meet emigrant tra ot I 
pushing slowly towards Constantinople on of 
into Anatolia, with their oxen, and rugs, and pots dl] 
of the growing sauciness of the intidels. Ino faet Purk 
ecarpet-bagger: he will not stay in any co h 
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power which the fortune of war has given he - 
digious exodus of the true believers within \ \ 
and a corresponding simplification of the , 
ganization in the European portion of the | 
Those who are tond of the Provid 
in the struggle which is just now closing abun ‘ 
illustration of their theory. [t is more th 
cial class in Turkey beeame aware that the « ' 
theocratic government in Europe was impossible 
of the empire depended on the concession of eq ft ( 
tians and the adoption of European method e 
tary administration. Mahmoud began the chang true Turk 
fashion by the wholesale massacre of the J s I 
successors has in turn done his best to ¢ 
form within the party.” and has enjoved the ext 
tage of being protec ted, as it were, from disti ew lk 
by the jealousy of the European powers. No « 
or Waning easte has ever had such an opp vf 
corded to it. The Crimean war cost Tu I ‘ 
England having done most of the tighting, ane ‘ 
friendly warning that the process of assimilation iy d 
and hastened. It even procured Turkey 1 | 
before, an opportunity of borrowing h l i’ 
The money thus obtained ought to hav | | 
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foundations of the Empire ( M 
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nations. 
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vices. Thev bought the les s mid 
have been of little more servic ‘ 
boats. They armed thei Ops ely Seve 
and it has hardly worked the slightest chang ein J to 
their enemy. In facet, there has been nothing more « n 
structive in this war than its resemblance, so he ‘Tu 
concerned, to all other wars since the destruc Jiu vit 
The point in which European es gal ost on @urkish 
armies during the eighteenth century w vil In this, thi 
Turks, onee pre-eminent, tell off ste eir force of l 
declined and the discipline of the J une relaxed, while 
the Christian troops progressed in it ui uence of the tacti 
cal improvements of the Fren |’ s Phe howeve 
lost none of their native valk cording eV became between 
1700 and 1858 nearly as 1 cir desperate tenacity in ce 
tending fortresses as the Ll once been for the impetuosity and 
rapidity of their invasions. Belgrade, Ismail. Silistria, Varna, in 
fact all the great frontier fortresses, have within that period beer 
held by the with indomitable courage, the shopkeepe r tro the 
bazam ng th mparts and barrieading the streets with even 

lore ferocious obstinacy than the regular soldier. The war no 
closing reveals the fact that the Turks have not made the slight 

dvance in the militarv art during the last forty vears. Th al 
of 1877 has been in all respects like the wars of Te2e-29 and 
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shown the lack of 


Same 


trate of brigade and divisional organiza- 
tie tive ( ence of commissariat and transport and medical 

we, the e¢ inability to move in the open field, and the same 
Kill the defense of fortified places. Osman 
Pasha stoppes t Tle t because he was too late in getting to Nico- 
peo (| did what h father would have done in 1853, o1 
dfatl Ixle——buried himself in the earth with rice and 
crac ne tv of cartridges, and fought like a rat in a corner, 


buted he wounded and refusing burial to the dead, but letting 

the proper time to retire stip 1 and finally submitting to be 
ced 

Che attempts to relieve h were marked by the same charae- 

teristic Suleiman Pasha, after driving Gourko’s small force back 

» the Balkans, squatted down in the Shipka Pass, and fought 


there through a precious month, when he ought to have joined 

M et Ali at Osman B ! Mehemet Ali made a forward move 
it in Auvust, but w unable to maintain bimself at) even 

la march tro Dis base, and when the Russian advance began 
t 1 met by no mameuvring on the part of the Turks, none of the 
obstinate fighting in retreat by which civilized armies have often 
won own, and even cowed or foiled an invader. Wherever the 
Turk is struck in position he defends him elt despe! ite ly but if he 
is driven out and followed, that is the last of him. The inability of 


Was even a more strik- 
than 


d brought 


the force in the Shipka P: to quit it in time 


illustration of barbarian sluggishness and 


Plevna until the 
shut him in 


me 


PHSOMCTOADCE 


Russians h 


Osman Pasha’s clinging te 
up their reserves and 
in nothing, however, has the Turk’s ignorance of the essential 


conditions of his political existence, and, one may say, of his in- 
for civilization, been shown more clearly than his treat- 
The fierce 
Russia, and, indeed, throughout 


Capacity 
ment of the Bulgarians since the outbreak of the war. 
excitement caused in England and 
Europe, by the massacres at 


thes 


Batak and other places, followed as 
meeting of the 
needed, that his 
Christian population and their 


were by the threat of coercion involved in. the 


Conference, was warning enough, if warning was 


danger lay in his relation to the 
state of mind towards him, particularly in Bulgaria; that it was this 
Which was depriving him of Western sympathy and help. One ean 
understand why, when hostilities began, this should not have pre- 
vented the Pashas in command from Jaying a heavy hand on Bul- 


garian supplies and Bulgarian libor, for the necessities of war are 


inexorable. But it is a curious fact that nearly every one of them 
seemed to think that nothing was more important than hanging 
Bulgarians. Suleiman Pasha, after his arrival in the Balkans, 


is reported by friendly correspondents to have hanged fifty every 
The others did the same. 


very headquarters, on which wretched 


morning before his breakfast. There was 


a gallows in constant use at ¢ 


peasants were strung up by the dozen on mere suspicion or from 
mere caprice, under the eves of the 
Even 


In the beginning, in Adrianople, a large 


European correspondents and 


doctors. the gallows, however, was a concession to foreign 


Opinion. 


city, the prison- 


ers were dragged along through the streets by the soldiers, who 


them to 
their until they found some one who would 
hot the met 
their fate, after all the torture of listening to the prey ious nego- 
tiations At the 


collected money from the shopkeepers for not hanging 
the awnings at doors, 


not or could pay, and at his door poor wretches 
period when this deviltry was at its height, it 
Furks thought they were going to beat the Russians 
of, and might bid for the but 


showed a obtuseness ot perception as to 


moment defiance to civilization, 


it none the les SV 
the permanent sities of their position. It has helped, how- 
that the 


Western mind as to the proper fate of such a race, and has made 


Thee 


ever, to dissipate any doubts might have lingered in 


the roar of the pursuing Russian guns a joyful sound in the ears of 


all those who believe that no be so unfortunate or so 


degraded 


man can 
as to lose his right to justice, and that no length of pre- 


scription can give tyranny # good title. The Turk is finding out, 


too, now at Adrianople, as we predicted he would, that the defence of 


Nation. 
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the brutal 
valor of his only hero has probably doubled the Russian demands. 


Plevna was the greatest misfortune of the war, and that 


CLERK GALPIN’S CASE. 
WASHINGTON, 
Mr. S. 


the Indian Burean has been made a national 
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"THE manner in which the dismissal of A. Galpin from the posi- 


of Chief Clerk of 


+} ¢ 


question, and the press of 


tion 
sted on one side or the 


a curious illustration of the difliculties which 


the « ountry become enli 


other of his case, i surround 
the introduction of reform in the administration of public offices at Wash- 
ington. The case may be looked at in two ways—one from the point of 
view taken by Mr. Seelye in his letter to the 7'ribune, the other from that 


Which of 


the 


taken by Mr. Schurz in his published interview last week. 
these two views is right it is well worth while, in anticipation of 
occurrence of other similar cases hereafter, to ascertain, 
In Professor Seelye’s eyes, as appears from his letter, the proceedings 
against Mr. Galpin are a sort of state trial, a procedure directed against 
er of state, for the iching and removing him 

mo 


He does not deny that: such an offic 


a high offic purpose of imp 


from office. er may he removed, but 


ts that it must be for cause, and that in the present case no cause is 


hown. Further than this, the proceedings must be open and similar to 


those ina trial at law. The accused must be given an epportunity to 


cross-examine the witnesses, and must be subjected to no surprise nor 
forced into any admissions. He is to be presumed innocent until the 


Thune 


in his letter tothe 7% 
findings Mr. Galpin 


shim guilty. For instanee, 


Board of Enquiry on whos 


Government prove 
he complains that the 
Was dismissed 
time all the testimony that could be brought against the chief clerk, and 


was in ‘*secret session for months, receiving during this 


carefully concealing it from him”; he quotes, with an air of triumph, the 
statement of the Secretary that Mr. Galpin was dismissed ** because he 
admitted in his own sworn statement that he had for nearly two months 
kept important papers from the head of the Department,” as if he had 
detected Mr. Schurz in the commission of a plain act of illegal oppression, 
that the whole 
‘this single issue,” proceeds to give what he thinks are the facts of the 
These facts, as Mr. Seelye ‘learned 


and then, pointing out matter has now been reduced to 


case, and to demand judgment. 


them at the time.” were as follows : 


‘* There came into the chief clerk’s hands, at a time when the Commis- 
sioner Was absent, two papers with charges against two Indian agents. 
One of these agents had been already dismissed, by the complaint of Mr. 
Galpin himself, on other charges, while Mr. Galpin’s information demon- 
strated to him that those now presented were untrue. The charges against 
the other agent, Mr. Galpin, whose province tf was, in the absence of the 
Commissioner, fo decide upon such a matter, deemed it [proper] should be 
investigated by one of the three Indian Inspectors who are appointed especi- 
ally for such services, but no one of whom was at liberty for this work at 
that time. The papers were therefore laid aside for the consideration of 
the Commissioner, on his return. Then came the chief clerk’s suspension 
from his oflice, and it need hardly surprise one that in the trying position 
in which he was so suddenly placed he should for a time have forgotten 
these papers. It was, however, he himself, as I am informed, who, re- 
collecting his omission, then promptly called the attention of the Commis- 
sioner to the matter, and what is now proclaimed as ‘his admission under 
oath,’ was first brought to the knowledge of the Secretary through his 
agency. Whether this, which is now on the highest authority declared 
to be ‘the principal reason for his dismissal,’ ts a suffietent reason for that 
dismissal, and the way in which it was done, others can judge as well 
as I.” 

Unfortunately, to begin with, Mr. Seelye’s facts are wrong: it was 
not Mr. Galpin’s province in the absence of the Commissioner to decide 
whether the matter should be investigated or not by ‘‘one of the three 
Indian Inspectors *; it was his duty to r port the facts to his superior 
officer, the Secretary of the Interior, and let him take such action as he 
That Mr. Galpin should have done so is shown by the result, 
but 


saw fit. 
which has been the indictment, not of a single ‘* Indian agent,” 
of five persons—four contractors and one agent—who had, down to the 
sudden discovery of the papers implicating them, escaped ; and this was 
brought about without the use of any of the inspectors. Mr. Galpin was 
undoubtedly dismissed for not bringing these papers to the notice of the 
Government, the papers being—as appears from Mr. Schurz’s published 
statement—** charges and specifications, supported by numerous affida- 
vits, showing corrupt practices ” on the part of Indian agents and con- 
tractors ; the only defence that he put in himself being, Ist, forgetfulness, 
and 2d, the somewhat inconsistent plea that ‘secrecy was essential 
to any proper action in the matter,” as if for the purpose of secrecy it 
was necessary to conceal the papers from the Secretary himself. It ap- 
the letter of Mr. Schurz dismissing him that he is not 


pears from 
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eused of any dishonesty, but of neglect of his duties in not remember- 
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rea 
ing the existence of important papers in which the Government’s interests 
were at stake. It may be said without hesitation that this is the whole 


But it will be seen that be hind this defence lies the assumption that 
the whole proceeding has been irregular and arbitrary, and that the re- 
moval has been made in a tyrannical way, The explanation of this seems 


to be that Mr. Schurz has, out of perhaps an excessive desire to be just, 
assigned causes for Mr. Galpin’s dismissal when he was in reality not 
bound toassignany. The notion that the Secretary of the Interior is 
bound to * he 


the interest, too, of **civil-service reform ” 


show cause” whenever removes a clerk— put forward in 
—is a curious contribution to 
polith al science. The Se retary of the Interior, like all the other secre- 
taries. has the right, and it is essential to the discharge of the duties of 
his office that he should have the right, to remove any of his clerks with- 
out assigning any cause, without any forma: investigation, without any 


trial. Le 


cause his manners are not sufficiently respectful ; or even because he is 


mav remove him because his handwriting is not good ; be- 


omissions which cannot be 


the 


ree ted of acts or 


iS] 


2 proved, and for many 
nature of the case, cannot be sct 
( kk rks 


duced every day for just such causes, and it is « 


things which, in down in 


charges and speciications. are removed or susp nded or re- 


bvious that if in such a 


ease the clerk had the right to appeal to some tribunal outside, there 


would be a speedy end to all discipline, or even regular conduct of busi- 
ness, in the department in which such a right was introduced. Even 
with regard to what are called ** Presidential ” offices—/. ¢., those which 


require the advice and consent of the Senate to confirm them—the Tenure- 
of-oftice Act, which compels the President to assign causes of removal to 
the 


of business ; but a tenure-of-oflice act for department-clerks has never 


Senate, has been felt to be a grave impediment to the proper conduct 
been suggested even by the most zealous reformer. In fact, Mr. Galpin 
was not entitled to any assignment of cause for his removal, and if Mr. 
Schurz had taken the ground that he declined to give any reasons, it is 
difficult to see in what clause of the Constitution or section of the Revised 
Statutes or verse of Scripture Prof. Seelye would have found authority 
for a re-examination of the case in the light even of imaginary facts. 
There is no more resemblance between such a dismissal and a legal prose- 
cution than there is between the process by which a bank gets rid of an 
unsatisfactory cashier or paying-teller and an impeachment trial—though, 
it may be added, if there was, Mr. Seelye might have been taken to be 
lawyer enough to know that the secret sessions of the board of ¢ nquiry for 
the investigation of charges might be very justly compared to the secret ses- 
sions of a grand jury, and that if suspected persons had the right of manag- 
ing inquests of this sort in their own way, intelligent criminals would 
find even less difficuity than they do now in procuring the proper sort of 
It is a noticeable fact, too, 
as pointed out by Mr. Schurz in the interview before referred to, that 


evidence to mect charges against them. 


open investigations, which Mr. Seelye seems to think essential to fair 
play, have hitherto led to nothing, and this too for very obvious reasons, 
The practice during General Grant’s second term was not only to have 
to 
by the officials implicated ; yet even this produced no very satisfactory 


‘open ” investigations, but have boards of investigation selected 


results. 
To sum up the whole matter, Mr. Galpin might have been removed 
Withheld, or 


Without any cause being given ; he was removed because he 


frauds on the 


Government, an omission which showed his unfitness for the place, as his 


forgot the existence of, papers containing evidence of 


honesty in the matter could only be assumed at the expense of his capaci- 
ty. But although Mr. Schurz has given him the benefit of every doubt, 
it will not do toassume too much in the past management of Indian 
affairs. Unfortunately Mr. Galpin has long been known to have intimate 
relations of a suspicious character with a set of attorneys here active in 
Indian matters, themselves ex-clerks and discharged from the Bureau fo: 
irregular practices, 

An examination of the report of the Board of Enquiry shows that t] 
Galpin case covered but a small part of the ground which it went 
the charges against the chief clerk were in reality but an incident in its 
investigation. The object of the enquiry was a general investigation 
“concerning irregularities”; and of the sixty-four pages of the report 
only three are devoted to Mr. Galpin’s case. The remainder extended 
over nearly the whole range of the Indian service, and with the accom- 
panying evidence affords a basis for the important work of reform which 
Mr, Schurz has undertaken. 


The state of affairs disclosed by the 
report shows why the Indian 


aes } " } . i 
service has weconie a@ Ue VOrd 





ation. 


maladministration and 


there 


corruption. It finds 


have been twenty successive C: 


and that, in accordance with a convenient custom of t B ‘ 
much of its official correspondence has been marked ** persot na 
sequently kept from the files of the office, that frequently 

official acts as well as accounts have been ** based upon covert 
standings reached through Writings "+: that espon 
character purely official ..). floated about in an ind 

way"; that ‘important papers shown to hav ve { 

were frequently reported missing”; th if a pay nan wal 
charged on the books to anybody to whom was iw 

office it was an exception to the general custom, ea t \ 
anywhere accounted for that fact was a surprise"; t] 

to an important protest presented in 1876, o ehalf of a band of ¢ 
kee Indians, **in the name of the honor of this great nation,” conta 
charges wuyuinst the chief ¢ lerk, uppear d to be the r nofa 


remembered the paper because it spok 


grapher who * 


ina‘ funny way’™; that the late Commissioner swot it | i 
anything inthe paper ** requiring action “; that the late Co : Was 
according to the testimony of one clerk, in the habit of saving w 
gularities were brought to his notice, ** Don't tell anvbody ¢ « 
Secretary; don't say anything about it: and if it isanythin { | 
here T don’t want to know anything about it“: that, ac ling tot \ 
dence of another, he was directed not to report “anything he saw 
in the Bureau outside of his official duties "; that the annuity clerk, w 
been in the Bureau fortwenty-one years, had ived pres s : 
as wellas money from contractors, and that he did not deny t 
said that ** all this was in the good it s when things w 
different from what they are now.” The report sums up the w 
by a declaration which few who read it will be inclined to dispute, t] a 
bureau or office of the Government has afforded more opportunity 
downright irregularity and concealment of fraud than has the mana 
ment of the Indian Bureau and service.” During the r tad t 
of the office its affairs have been managed by the Commissioner, the chief 
clerk (who in the Commissioner's absence has acted generally, if 
always, in his stead), the stenographer, the corresponden erk, a 
annuity clerk; and it is dificult to believe in the light of such facts as th 
foregoing that Mr. Galpin was not responsi rreat isu { hh 
shocking want of system discovered 

It may not be out of place to add that asa er f Indian administra 
tion Mr. Seelye enjoys here a higher reputation with contractors (on a 
count of an alleged simplicity of character, wl Lexposes him to the wiles 
of the practised peculator) than with reformers. A ¢ is fact is st 
to illustrate this, which I may give you for what it is w h Du y the 
last Administration there was a rk the h Board named Samuel 
Walker, who though, like many others, originally an honest man and 
active in ferreting out frauds, did not make that progress in bettering his 
fortunes which the just man naturally feels that he ought to mak \e- 
cordingly he determined to try other means, and was much more lucky 
than he had been. In no long time he earned t sum of $10,000, which 
was deposited to his credit with some Washington bankers, and about the 





same time he, for reasons best Known to himself, 


determined to 1 ya 


change of climate, and went to Ireland. Before he left this country, 
however, he had a corresponden W some Indian contra wh 
urged him to use his influence with Speaker Rand ind others to secure 
the appointment of Mr. Seelye on the Indian Cor ttee of the House, on 


the ground that, in addition ty, the peculiarity 


of the prof ssor’s character alluded to above made him an emine ntly fit 


person for such service. The letters in question are have been 


possession of the J/era/d 


who have seen them, 


in the thos 


said by 


OPERA AT NAPLES. 


NAPLES, December 20, 1877. 
THE first visit to irlo is an event in the life of an opera-goer 
us creation of M. 


san ( 


The marvell 


Garnier at Paris is more gorgeous; 
eat Vienna or Berlin or at London is nowadays perhaps 
Music of the Future, and of the present too for that matter, 
rid from Munich. Still, the great historic opera-house 
. the Mecea, the Westminster Abbey, the Plymouth Rock of the 


musical drama, 


Is given to the w 
is San Carlo, the shrine, the storehouse of memories, the 
Here—I do not 
wish to dazzle my readers by too long an array of shining names 


Catalni, Pasta, 


centre from which the ruling influences have gone forth. 


Fodor, 


y 3rd . 
ana mibran won tuner 





real SUCCESSCS, AS ail al sf Tam- 





ty The 
Rubini, and Lablache. All these Alexanders of music had their 
lt ind the victories which set the seal of pre-eminence 
i tl ! won at San Carlo. But for this final triumph in 


they tof KE 


curope acknowledged their supremacy ; Hiey must 
ined kings and queens of Yvetot, mere fragments and 


ve} 
n liehts of valty London could never either make or mar a mu- 
reputa } itrmost that her colossal wealth can do is to pay the 
est pri tists whose fame has already been established by more 
pul She has bought over many of the kings and queens of 
Carlo, who live among the fogs like the Orléans family or the hope- 
ilu, i mfortable but inglorious exile. Their royalty rejoices in 
lease, While here for one hundred and forty years has been one 


reatest battle-grounds of art, where crowns have always been at 
and he who would win must fight and fight well. 


We Americans have been so long accustomed to look upon theatres as 





more combustible than mateh-factories, that one whose walls have 
xl for one hundred and forty years assumes the rank of a curiosity in 
San Carlo is a proof of what care may accomplish in a country 
Not that the 
theatre has entirely escaped the usual lot of such buildings ; it was par- 


ir eves, 
where furnaces and attendant defective flues are unknown. 
tially burned in 1816 ; but in spite of chance and change it is substan- 
tially the original theatre which now graces the Largo San Ferdinando. 
built in 1737, 
hundred and seventy days, under the third Charles of the 
Ferdinand Fuga in the 
This interior was restored after the fire of 1816, and 
You see the 
but then the 
in this respect is a condition of the richness of 


Its history is in brief as follows: It was within two 
Sourbon 
dynasty. In 1777 the interior was renewed by 
taste of the period, 
anew portico with some new ornaments was added, his- 
tory of a fortunate building, as of a happy people, is short ; 
meagreness of the chronicle 
the romance witnessed by the boxes inside and the precincts of the stage. 

Of course a theatre for which Donizetti and Bellini, Cimarosa, Merca- 
dante, Rossini, and I know not how many others have written, may be 
expected to stand somewhat upon its dignity. It has long been a rule of 
San Carlo to permit no untried talents upon its boards. This was no 
arena for novices and tyros ; a singer must have won laurels elsewhere in 
order to be allowed to tempt fortune upon the grander field. The judg- 
ment of San Carlo must be final. A success in a dozen cities, Rome even 
included, does not necessarily secure suceess here ; and, on the other 
hand, a public which does not ratify the favorable verdict of San Carlo 
These are high 
The 


audience remains as critical as ever, although the palmy days of the thea- 


simply in so far proves its own crudeness and barbarity. 
pretensions, but, high as they are, they have never been lowered. 
tre are, for the moment at least, over. A despotism, even one so detes- 
tuble as that which used to exist in Naples, is not an unmixed evil. A 
court more corrupt, a tyranny more cruel and despicable, has not, at 
least outside of Turkey, disgraced this century in Europe. The kings of 
the two Sicilies fairly exhausted the catalogue of political vices, besides 
often affording a very pretty show of private and personal failings ; but 
they seem, like Nero, to have been fond of music. They improved, how- 
ever, upon their Roman model : Ae made his courtiers admire his own 
performances, while they gave their capital an opera second to none in 
The story is nearly as old as misrule, and is more or less 
The king allowed San Carlo from his own purse 


the world. 
hound up with that 
350,000 frances a year—that is, when he had the money ; and when he had 
none, why, he must at least have the opera, and he had it as kings in the 
Among the 
expedients of the early part of this century tables for faro and rouge-et- 
noir were set up in the great halls belonging to San Carlo. As usual, the 
chances were in favor of the bank, and the bank was generous to the the- 


rood old days used to have things they could not pay for. 


atre. So by hook or by crook the lyric drama flourished while the coun- 
try was going to wrack and ruin, And such a country as it was for kings 
to exercise their divine rights upon! A land so endowed by nature that 
human lives expand in it like flowers under the sunlight, and where hap- 
piness and beauty would be universal were it not for that **screw loose 
that everywhere deranges the action of things terrestrial. 
men sing here as the birds do, because they must; and their 


somewhere ” 
As for music, 
throats are so constituted that it is nearly as difficult for them to sing 
out of tune as it would be for a bobolink. Now, as these people are also 
gifted with a southern love for colors and pretty shows, the Ferdinands 
and Francises of evil memory had an easy task when they wanted to 
It should be remembered, 
We 


maintain the supremacy of their opera-house. 
by the way, that Naples has been as rich in composers as in fine voices. 


ure occupied with other music nowadays, but Alessandro Stradella, Sal- 
] b 
(good composer as well as painter), Scarlatti, Porpora, Du- 


vator Rosa 


Nation. 
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rante, Paisiello, Pergolesi, and Cimarosa are still splendid names, and 
they were all Neapolitan. According to the custom of Italian theatres, 
San Carlo has always had its composer, who is bound, as a rule, to furnish 
for it two operas a year. Most of these are soon forgotten ; even in the 
case of Rossini, who, in his seven years at Naples, produced eighteen 
operas and two cantatas, only four still keep the stage: ** II 
**La Gazza Ladra,” and ** Mos¢ in Egitto” ; but such 


Barbiere,” 

‘La Cenerentola,” 
fruitfulness is possible only in a country where music is a living art and 
not a mere luxury of the rich. 

I have intimated that the present days are not so happy for San Carlo 
as the past. <A free and united Italy has had so much use for her money 
that she has not always been able to spare the sums required by so mag- 
nificent an amusement, and there are now no faro-tables kindly to take 
the burden off the hands of the state. 
been closed for want of subvention—an event which must always be a 


San Carlo has on occasion even 
real affliction in such acity as Naples. Moreover, though fine voices will 
never be wanting in this favored land, the best artists go where they can 
get the best prices—to London, to Paris, and St. Petersburg ; and as for 
composers, we can only say that it is a bad season for the race in Italy. 

Nevertheless, San Carlo has now its subvention—only 100,000 francs; 
better than none-—I have been told, and the singing people sing such 
music as is written for them. In accordance with these conditions we 
determined a few days ago to hear ** I] Guarany,” a year-old opera of the 
‘* Maestro Gomez.” It was an opportunity not only to see the theatre but 
to enlighten our utter ignorance as to the abilities of the Maestro Gomez. 
I won the right of saying that in this case ignorance was bliss, and that 
it isa mercy for the hearers of Italian opera in other countries that a sort 
of sifting process goes on in the land of their production, so that the 
choice of outsiders lies between a few of the better ones only. ‘* Tl Gua- 
rany ” purports to be a romance of Brazilian life in the sixteenth century, 
and in its utter defiance of all trammels of reason and probability it 
might rank with the highest efforts of the Italian lyric drama. Unfor- 
tunately it can make no other pretensions to greatness, and demands at- 
tention only during two or three pretty airs and choruses. There was 
abundant. leisure for studying the house and the audience. 

It remains an open question whether San Carlo or La Seala at Milan 
be the greater theatre. Figures on each side stand in audacious contra- 
diction to each other. 
rival in the world in point of size, and that is the other. 
critic had prepared me to expect little in the interior but dirt and shabbi- 
ness, and in the audience nothing but a lot of human magpies, who 
habitually drowned the music by their chattering, and reserved their at- 
tention exclusively for the ballet. Poor dyspeptic critic! The hall of 
San Carlo certainly does not afford a model of purity of decoration. It 
is easy in this year of grace to see that the taste of the eighteenth century 
was vicious, especially for such people as believe that the hats of the pre- 
sent season are intrinsically more elegant than those of the last. What- 
ever may be its defects, San Carlo has eminently the air of a meeting- 
place for good society ; there is something stately, courtly, grandiose 
about it which makes it compare with a modern theatre as a gentleman 
of the old school with a smart young shopman. The light is not too 
glaring, and the six tiers of boxes, all lined with deep red, form an excel- 
lent setting to the toilettes and faces therein displayed. 

As for the attention of the audience, the criticism referred to above 
was based, I fear, on a misunderstanding of the conditions of Italian 
People who hear an opera but seldom generally have 


In any case, the auditorium of either has but one 
Some captious 


theatre-going. 
eyes and ears only for the stage whenever they take the trouble to visit 
In Italy, however, the theatre is the place where society 
Everybody accordingly soon learns a given opera 
The young men in the pit hum an ac- 
Their voices are so 


the theatre. 
habitually assembles. 
by heart from beginning to end. 
companiment to the favorite airs sung on the stage. 
sweet and true that the effect is not disturbing, excepting when they serve 
to set in relief the occasional lapses from purity of intonation of the 
prima donna or the tenor. But though they may have heard the same 
musie fifty times they never fail to detect instantly when anything is done 
upon the stage either better or worse than usual, and they mete out re- 
wards and punishments with swiftness, and generally with justice. The 
attention given to ‘Il Guarany ” was much better than the work deserved, 
better than we are in the habit of according in our social gatherings to 
the persons who are obliging enough to furnish us with ‘‘a little music ”; 
here, for instance, the conversation did not prevent the audience from 
knowing just how every note was given on the stage or in the orchestra. 
For the rest, the boxes are so many reception rooms ; in the first two 


tiers every one is in evening dress. The Englishmen and Americans who 
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think that a shooting-jacket is fine enough for a Continental theatr 


would find themselves unpleasantly conspicuous in a good part of San 
Up above, in the fifth tier, next to a box where 


Carlo, is a large family 


all in their Sunday best, are workmen in blouses and 


those dizzy regions, where the pleasures and the obligations of wea 


shirt-sleeves. In 
Ith are 


alike unknown, the music and the spectacle are all in all. Southern en- 


thusiasm and southern demonstrativeness are here held in check by no 
conventions, and accordingly both delight and discontent here assume 
the proportions of a storm, which now and then breaks out and fills the 
house with its roar. In the lower tiers all is, of Course, highly decorous, 
1 searched here long in vain for one of those sweet and beautiful faces 
The search was finally reward- 


faded 


lancholy that comes from 


so common among the youth of Naples. 
ed: but there were proportionally far too many faces jaded and 
before their time, marked with the peculiar me 
satiety and wasted energies. Wesee enough of such faces in Paris o1 
New York, but I never have remarked so many elsewhere as among the 


Naples. 


ing and intellectual ; one feels that they, at least, would be easily roused 


fashionable women of The expression of the men is more vary- 


to a show of interest. 


In spite of the frost that numbs the facultics of a portion of the au- 
dience, its prevailing tone is sensitively, perhaps I should add sensuously, 


critical. A single false note was greeted with groans and hisses. On a 
later occasion 1 saw the opera of ** Norma” come to an untime ly end on 
account of the shortcomings of the tenor who sang the part of Po//ione. 
The poor man was one who would have been endured, if not admired, in 
certain cities that I could name, but here the storm began soon after his 
appearance and raged more and more furiously, until at the end of 
the first act to the ballet of ** Rolla.” 


box with some English people who felt cheated of their mon 


first 
the opera gave way [was ina 
y's worth 
by this change ; a Neapolitan would have felt insulted by any attempt to 
make him listen further to the false notes of the illustrious tenor, 

This same sensitiveness may crop out in a whimsical injustice, as on 
The tenor 
who personated Roderick Dhu unfortunately pitched his first note, on 


The 


As Stendhal says, who recounts 


the occasion of Rossini’s bringing out his ** Donna del Lago.” 


entering the stage at a great distance from the orchestra, too low. 
mistake was greeted by a general yell. 
the scene : ‘* Nothing can convey an adequate idea of the fury of a Neapo- 
litan public when offended by a false note.” The tenor was followed by 


a chorus of bards accompanied by a splendid military march. It was a 
gala representation, and the court happened not to be present to impose 
decorum, There were a number of young officers, animated by military 
spirits, in the pit, and at the first sound of trumpets one of these began 
with his cahe to imitate the gallop of a horse. Instantly the pit wa: 
filled with five hundred similarly improvised steeds, and the opera was 
brought to an end amidst a frightful clatter, It may be 
that 


engagement in Milan, told everybody along the road thatthe ** Donna del 


worth noting 


Rossini, who the same night set off in mortification to keep an 


Lago” had been cheered to the skies, ** éfait allve aus nues.” The fib was 
one only in intention, The next night the public, ashamed of its treat- 
ment of such a work, amply verified Rossini’s account 

This was not the only time when Rossini extorted the applause of the 
same audience against expectation. 
for San Carlo, was without the magnificent prayer. 


‘** Moses in Egypt,” as first written 
The present climax 
of the third act and the contrivance of the theatrical machinist to repre- 
sent the passage of the Red Sea was such that it never failed to excit 
mirth. The opera reached its second season, a success on the whole, but 
still having to contend against ridicule in the one critical point. Rossini 
was one day lounging in bed with a dozen friends about him, when in 
rushed the poet of the libretto, who cried, without noticing the company: 
** Maestro! I have saved the third act!” In reply to Rossini’s amused 
and sceptical question as to how he had accomplished the impossible, ** I 


have made a prayer for the Hebrews before the passage of the Red Sea,” 
W hile 


was engaged in reading, the excited poet kept constantly whispering 


** Maestro, I did it in an hour,” until the composer finally eried, ** Wel 


. 
Rossini 


said the poet, thrusting a mass of papers upon the bed. 


if you have done this in an hour, I must write the music in a quarter of 
the time,” and jumping out of bed, sat down just as he was and actually 
wrote out this magnificent number in eight or ten minutes amidst the tal 
of his friends. The next evening when the usual fun was beginningit was 
at once repressed by the introduction of the new music. 

went on the attention became breathless, until at the end, 
“Tt would be difficult to give an idea of the thunders of 

The spe 


I leaned over 
‘Bellu! bello! O che bello!” Never 


applause which 


itre. etators 


resounded from every part of the thé 
the boxes to applaud, exclaiming. 


N 


ation. 


did I behold such an excitement, rendered s 1 striking by 
trast with the previous merry mood of th lience 

Since writing the ve Lhave been a t! 1 ti Ss ( 
by good fortune was with al id n Nea itan s, W ! 
honors of their box with the charming courtesy of then i 
not, therefore, be set down to prejudice if Tsay tha ! res f 
third experience has been to contirm in a most di } manner my 
vious conclusion, that there can be no public in t world nm 
and more Certain in musical Judgmet It Is as easy now t : 
why South Italy should have been the | f Italian pers 
why Greece was once great in seulpture, Vi prime v} 
constitutional government has flouri dain Ki 


Correspondence. 
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EDITOR Oo} 


\N MEMBERS OF 
Tue Nation 


Pik SOK 


eT 


To THE 


Sir: On page 42 of the Nati for January 17 11 Prof 
Simon Newcomb has been elected a foreign member of the Rov s \ 
of London, an honor hitherto enjoved by Dr. Asa Gray 
living Americans.” The latter half of this statement is totally 
you can readily satisfy yourself by consulting t f 
of the society, among whom Prof, Bet eee ie f 4 \ 


has long held a place. 


It would not have been worth while to ne 


that for years past the newspapers have contait 
ing Prof. Neweomb, most of which were as 


} 
quoted, 


WASHINGTON, January 19, IS7S 


fOur authority was 
Ep. NATION. ] 


JUDGE DILLON AND THE DEFAUI 


COUNTIES. 
NATION 


To THE Eviror or THe 


Sir: The following report of the remarks of Judge Dillon in a recent 
case is taken from a Kansas pay 

‘Several suits against counties 1 s in Kansas, loaded down 
with debts thev cannot possil Vv pay, cal before the I ted States Cir 
cuit Court, Judge Dillon presiding s No defence was 
made. The defaulting municipalities, as a rule, do not deny the validity 
of their debt, but assert that thev are na to pavin full and k a 
compromise, Judgment was rendered agains } by def t The 
attorneys representing the bondholders then asked the Judge to Issue a 
mandamus compelling the municipalities to levy a tax to pay the interest 
Judge Dillon, replying to this demand, earnest and ( 
dress, in which he discussed the subject at some length. He said he 
would decline issuing a mandamus at this term of court, and he earnestly 
hoped that the bondholders would, before the next term, accept any i 
sonable compromise offered by the municipalities. Whenever, he said, a 
county or city has bonds outstanding to the amount of more than ten per 
cent, of its assessed property Valuation and bearing a hig! rate of interest, 


it was impossible for that community to meet its obligations and sur- 
vive. It was an unfortunate condition of affairs f both parties inter- 
ested, and the diffi ulty ought to be adjusted by 1 tua necessions, le 
hoped the attorneys representing the bondl s would represent the 
truth concerning the condition of the defaulting municipalities to their 
clients, and urge them, whenever a reasonable compromise was offered, to 
accept it. He believed that the municipalities would pay if they could, 
but when a municipal debt was so large that to attempt to pay 1t would 
involve the community in financial ruin, it was manifestly in the interest 
of its creditors to accept a reasonable compromise He had never known 


ored, and he hoped that 
ig between the par- 


romised to be dishon 


erstandi 


a municipal debt thu 
before the next 


ties in inte? 


Ss com) 


term of ¢ 





nt of the judge’s remarks does him 


some injustice : in 


The principal points in the report— 


‘ 
that the validity of the debt not denied, that the judge refused to 


issue the mandamus, and declared that ‘* he earnestly hoped the bondhold- 
ers W i before the next term aecepl any re asonable comy romise 
offered by the municipalities “—stand out prominently, and would hardly 


resented to his injury by a friendly and sympathetic 


journal, 
Yet it is difficult t 


on the 


understand how a Federal judge could hold such 


language bench and retain his position. One of the objects the 








‘ ry T 
ods The N 
frat f tl { ! ( i iblishing a Federal J uli lary Was 

, 1 w h would be inde pendent of and 
| ove t 1 } ind p ons Which might exercise an 
ind nfl Stat irt and thereby defeat the ends 

itt thy purpose they had has been 
d ilo ju Who openly and officially 
} ' infl ! Pest In any country. 

It to J ce Dillon that the property in Vest- 
el nv rarely ever assessed at an amount over one-third 
I ind that few if any of the Kansas municipalities have 
‘ h they cannot pay in full if they will honestly try. 
I") lise Which has been offered to the bondholders, in most if eat 
n } been fifty per cent. on the face value of the bonds. 
Nor Vv proy to pay this amount in lawful currency, but it is to 
| epr ited by new bonds at a reduced rate of interest. In other 

they propose to pay ina currency which they have already repu- 
diated, without giving one additional guarantee that the new contract 
not share the sa fate as the ld 

The obligations were generally incurred for the construction of. rail- 
( is other highw orto promote other local improv ments. The ex- 
pected isidet ion has been fully realized, The re sources of the State 
have been developed 2 aces to market has been facilitated ; immigration 
has been attracted ounties and cities have been improved and the lands 
of Kansas thereby greatly enhaneed in value. Yet they refuse to return 
the money which investors loaned them to secure these advantages, and a 
Federal judge, whose sworn duty it is to enforce every lawful contract, 
encourages and confirms them in their disgraceful det rmination, They 
invite capital, yet they would annihilate credit, which constitutes a great 
part of the capital of all well-regulated communities. Bacon somewhere 
says that ‘ta popular judge will be a deformed thing,” and if this is true 
it seems that Judge Dillon ts ambitious to become a monstrosity. 

c. KE. S. 

Mippiesex Co., Va. da I INTs 

WESTERN MORALS AND EASTERN VITUPERATION, 
To tue Eprror or THE NATION: 


MIR: 


discovered by yout cont mporaries, tle fact that the West is not peopled 


entirel? by thieves. It is time that a protest should be recorded against 
the indisecriminats 
As on 
rold standard, and who find their attempts to make converts sé riously 


abuse of eve ry one who livesin the Mississippi Valley. 
of the great number of Western men who believe in the single 


hindered by the daily volleys of vitupcration from the press of New York 
City, I venture to ask you to record that protest. The number of thieves 
to the square mile in I}linois is not to be found by dividing the total 


population by the number of square miles in the State. The persons 
who are dishonestly urging the 
of the 
five classes. There are the enthusiastic speculators, led in this city by 
the ** * who telegraphed Logan in 1874 that the West 


needed **more money,” and immediately proved this to be true in their own 


an insignificant fraction silver party. That party is made up of 


seven millionaires 


You will, perhaps, be willing to print, as an item of news un- 


remonetization of the silver dollar form | 


cases by going into such depths of bankruptcy that their creditors would | 


be glad to take a silver dime for each dollar they owe. There are the 
demagogues. There 


them dated before demonetization ; whose rents do not now pay interest 


are the men who have given mortgages, most of 


and taxes : who think remonetization would double their income with- 
This third class is not consciously 
think, the great mass of the 


o believe silver was fraudulently de- 


out diminishing that of anybody else. 
The fourth fifth form, I 


: they are the men wh 


dishonest. and 


silver party 
monetized, and wish to rebuke the ** trick,” and the men who have been 
maddened by the grossness of the abuse poured upon the West for its 
Western papers are not behind- 


but if the gold cause is right, let 


temporary insanity on this question, 
hand in this vulgarity of vituperation ; 
us carry on the fight with reason, not abuse, 

If my analysis of the silver party is approximately correct, it shows the 
folly of our fighting on the vituperative plan, Calling names, however 
mizing editorial brains, is not argument ; and ar- 
The 
torial on the details of the passage of the act of 
of fact was wdtth 


is fraudulent than a hundred issues of every 


advantage ous Ih econ 


gument is what is wanted. most telling thing on our side, so far, 


Vali was t | 
Chat candid statement 


has been the 


S73. more-in removing the 


belief that demonetization w 
newspaper in New York ¢ ity, with each line devoted to the shibboleth of 
| West is aden of thieves.” 


to-day ha 
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The da 


discussion should be bent upon the dangerous effects of remonetization 


nger of paying the bonds in silver is so extremely remote that 
upon the trade and production of the country. And the argument of ex- 


pediens more effective than that of morality. It is certainly 


st 


y will be 
rong enough. 
\ deeper danger lurks beneath this present one. Thoughtful men must 
see that the hold of the Union upon the West is weakening. There is no 
but there was no immediate 


1850. 


immediate danger of disruption, of course ; 
danger of it in New England in 1800 or at the South in The same 
class of demagogues who have so skilfully util’zed, for their own poli- 
tical benefit, the American hatred of 
Western dislike of the East. The wedge has been driven in a little way. 
New York is striking ! 

The people of the Un 
The metropolitan newspapers appear before them as lawyers, 


England, are using to-day the 


eavy blows upon it. 
ed States are sitting as a jury upon the silver 
question, 
And no lawyer ever won his cause when he began by abusing 
Yours, ete., 


not judges, 
the jury. 


ALFRED B. Mason. 


Cnicaco, Inu... January 17, 1878 


(There 
as to the uselessness of vituperation. 


s, of course, a great deal of foree in what Mr. Mason says 
It will probably do no good. 
But is it inexcusable on the part of the Eastern press ? 
tion, Who began it? of course seems a little puerile ; but it is, in view 
of the importance Mr. Mason attaches to the mode of discussing the 
There is, 


The ques 


silver matter, worth asking and answering. in far as 
our knowledge goes, no feeling or thought of hostility at the East to 
a bimetallist or remonetizationist as such. With such men as Cernu- 
schi or Dana Horton or Ernest Seyd every one is willing to listen 
respectfully and answer them calmly. But must remind Mr. 
Mason that the advocacy of remonetization opened at the West 
with the charge that the demonetization of silver had been brought 
about by a conspiracy of bondholders and speculators, by which 


so) 


we 


some Congressmen were corrupted and the remainder deceived into 
passing the measure, and that those ef us who in the press and else- 
where denied this, and approved of the demonetization and of the 
single gold standard, were hired by them or in connivance with 
them in the perpetration of a “ trick” or fraud. This story is to all 
men of intelligence at the East so ridiculous on its face that if it had 
simply obtained circulation among the farmers, who have little 
knowledge of the world and are very suspicious of money-changers 
and Congressmen, it would probably have passed without notice. 
But when it was taken up and spread as literally true by the best 
portion of the Western press—by such papers as the Chicago Tri- 


bune and Cincinnati Commercial—by men who know the world, who 


know that the leading commercial nations have, after mature 
consideration, adopted the gold standard or are going to do 


so, and that there is no necessary dishonesty in monometallism, is 
it surprising that people here got angry, and, knowing these men 
not to gave hot expression to the belief that they 
were something else?) Mr. Mason is good enough to say that our 
article on the details of the passage of the Act of 1873 has been 
more useful than anything else in exploding the fraud theory; but 
The Nation 
went to no recondite sources for its information. It simply con- 
sulted the Congressional Record. Consider the position in which this 
fact places the Western editors and orators who have been preach- 
ing the fraud theory. What are we to say of the publie teachers 
who kept back the facts produced by the Nation? What of the 
intelligent Westerners of all classes who went on degrading their 
country by this account of the credulity and corruption of Congress, 
and vilifying the public creditor or listening to vilification of him, 
without ever looking at the official report of what had taken place ? 
Is it not a little difficult for the natural man to be polite to adversa- 
ries of this kind ? 

There is no denying that there is a widespread and growing 
feeling at the East that Western morals are in a bad way, and 
it is intensified by the fact that the West is a large borrower of 
Eastern money. Creditors, of course, are always very sensitive, 
perhaps unduly, about a debtor’s character, and when alarmed are 
not apt to keep silent or find exeuses for him. Nothing has done 


be fools, 


does he perceive clearly the foree of this admission? 
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more to inerease and spread this alarm than the conduct of promi- 
nent Western men. Messrs. Medill and Halstead, for instance, are 
well known here. We all supposed them to be shrewd, able, honor- 
able. familiar with affairs, and especially with the laws, conditions, 
and motives of trade and commerce. Many of us have acted with 
them in political matters, and supposed them to be rational, cool 
politicians of the Anglo-Saxon type. It is, therefore, impossible to 
overrate the surprise and anxiety caused by finding them spread- 
ing and pretending to believe the fraud stery, and denouncing all 
bondhoiders and with the 
and representing the commercial world of Europe and the East as a 
vang of sharpers who made fortunes by imposing on the simple- 
minded, and all this with extraordinary vehemence and with the 
vestures and epithets of a Parisian Red in full Commune. No pru- 
dent man likes to deal with a community which can be wrought on 
by influences of this kind, and but few to 
avoid expressing themselves strongly about open avowals of what 


monometiallists fiercest) vituperation, 


men are calm enough 
Of course the West can punish 
its critics by not the 
but would it ever get a chance to treat any other creditors 
Is there any other community on the 
much in need of credit, and ought it not, therefore, to consider so- 


they consider an attempt to cheat. 
paying its debts, or by trying to dissolve 
Union ; 


in the same way ? 


vlobe as 
wiety, fair dealing, and rigid fulfilment of contracts as part of its 
capital—to put the matter on the lowest ground? ‘The West 
make up its mind that it cannot set up a standard of morality of its 
own, and that there is no escape on this earth, whetber by dissolu- 
tion of the Union or otherwise, from the reprobation of the eivilized 


must 


world for men who seek, or seem to seek, the legalization of fraud. 
Ep. NATION. } 


THE WAY TO RESUME. 


To tue Eprror oF THe NATION: 


Is there 


is to resume ™ ? 


that 


It is alleged that we cannot resume without a quantum 


SiR : not a sense in which it is true *the way to resume 
Granted. 
But if it be true that we cannot use gold until we have it, is it not equally 
Gold 


iries Where it is not used to countries where it is used. 


suficdt of gold, and that we have not that quan/um sufficit. 


true that we cannot from coun- 


It goes where the 


have gold until we use it ? flows 
wh 
demand is, and it goes in proportion to the demand. 

Since the suspension of specie payments gold has continued to be used 
in the United States for certain purposes ; it is this limited use of gold 
that has kept in the country the limited amount of gold we have. 
! 


egal 


The 
tender act is as much the law of the land in California as in New 
York ; but by the force of public opinion in California gold was retained 
in use, Peopie continued to reckon in gold, to bargain in gold, to pay in 
gold. They continued to use gold, and gold sufficient for their use re- 
mained with them. 

It will not do to say that California is a gold-producing State, and 
therefore was able to retain gold. That gold was a native product might 
account for the state of publie opinion, but did not further enter into the 
If California had abandoned the use of gold, every dollar of 


her product would have gone abroad ; just as, if she abandoned the use 


question. 


of wheat, every bushel of her wheat would be exported. It is as easy to 


get gold by importation as by mining. In either case you must pay the 


price. Why cannot the State of New York do what the State of Cali- 
fornia has done ? 


There is, I think, a growing disposition to do business on a gold basis. 


Railways pay their bonds in gold ; mortagees stipulate for gold ; banks 
receive gold deposits, and pay them out on checks, The practice 1 
to all branches of business. Insurance companies may issue gold policies 


for gold premiums. The State, paying its debt in gold, may levy its taxes in 


gold, on a gold valuation. The increased use of gold would, by increas- 
But as the 
increased use would come about gradually, the rise of the premiu 
be 


adjusted. 


ing the demand, raise the price, as measured in greenbacks. 
im would 
gradual, and the resulting disturbance of values would be easily 

There is no commodity a demand for which can be more promptly 
supplied than gold. 
markets of the world for things we need. 
it with our exports. 


We are bartering our enormous exports in all the 
If we need gold we can buy 
We should obtain it, not by requiring th 


hoard it, or the Government to buy it with bonds, 


N 


We should buy it for 


ation. 


ourselves, and as we buy sugar, and tea, and coff nd silk I"! 
use of gold, and the gold to use, would come in pa pas \W 
resume, not on a certain day of a certain vear, but gradually not by 
of Congress, but by the common consent and pn of the} 
Is it not true, then, that ‘the way t s S 
sense indicated ? () 
New York, January 15, IS7S 
ANOTHER VICTIM OF RESUMPTION 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nation : 
Sir: My subscription expires with tl . St receiy \ 
please discontinue, The financial policy wl vou hav ul 
made me too poor to indulge in such expens luxu 
Very truly yours, 1K. Downey 
INDIANAPOLIS, January 16, IS7S 
A FAIR QUESTION 
To tue Eprror or THe Nation: 
Sir: It has oceurred to me that the advocat 
overlook this stumbling-block in the path of their arg | \ 
sert that the 4124-grain silver coin should be ad ir now, | 
a dollar when the debt was contracted, it would hay 
down to these days had there been no suspension fs \ 
In 1853 (it was, I think ?, gold having been cheapened by the ¢ \ 
discoveries, it is conceded the sliVeT d llar dis \} } a ed, \ 
silver coin had to be debased in order to keep it: it reulat S 
posing no suspension to have taken place in specie payi 
doubted that when the fall in silver occurred the sily R 
to be in circulation) would have been appreciated in fineness 
gold dollar, just as the silver coin in 1853 was ised ila 
coin 2?) Or would the silver-men deem it wiser to debase the g 
the fallen silver unit 2? Ther uld have been 1 iltermatin 
this course and the melting-pot. 
Respectfully, ‘A Western Sny 
CINCINNATI, January 10, IS7S 
CALIFORNIA’S CURRENCY EXPERIENCE 
To rue Eprror or THe Nation : 
Sik: The plan proposed by a correspondent, Mr. Fred. P. Pov 
the Vafion of Dec. 6, of recognizing gold as a standard and of r \ 
silver at its market value, is in pract 1 oy ition in ¢ fornia, at | 
in a moditied form : instead of receiving subsidiary , R , 
value its price is fixed by the local operation of the law of supply | 
mand, When the Government commenced redeeming fractional currency 
(then worth 90 to 91 cents on this coas sil\ wis 
about one per centum discount—/.e., was w as ug () 
course it flowed hither in large quant sa sa s 
have been annoyed with a redundancy of it ever since. Its 
loeal value, in quantities, has ranged, d r 
93 to 964 cents, although its value as bullion has not i tly f 
S85 cents. 
he same pr e, of recog g¢ unity of sta ‘ 
metal, and of gauging the various other 1 \ g 
tokens or counters, ete.) that mav be current by that st lard. | 
observed in this State during the long paper nev era that has prevailed 
east of the Rocky Mountains since “61, O fusal t Loy hie \ 
ind tver-changing (1 is | il } s lof ll el] 
where pre it. during and si he wa has frequently and 
sharply sed as unpatt g t I ny justice of the 
criticism. On the contrary, Californians, with a herality and a regard 
i re Ss rather than s st irdlv received suffi- 
nt ¢c *, have always been willing to receive without hesitation, af 
t vafue, greenbacks, national-bank notes, subsidiary silvei 
in e « f ti fatl . whenever obtainable), trade-dollars 
ind even cok 1 sil l ete believing meanwhile, by a sort of 
it that s ed be fe fied by the experience of mankind, that 
gold (w thev had inhe Las astandard) was, take it all in all, about 
as good a measure of general values as could be found, because it was a 
commodity of absolutely universal currency, and of nearly uniform val) 
throughout the world ; but anvhow that unity and unchangeahl ne 


stand rd wi re as ess 


ntially bed-rock principles in dollar measures : 


gallon measures or yard measures or pound measures, 


} 


Our ¢ xp rience in this matter of standards, on this coast, has probablk: 





e) 





' hat of 1 t her gold d silver 
pr t of bearing on ques ae | \ 

t f ( may possibly interest the readers of 

\ \ perience with a tter silv d ! 

t Unless the silver-men are prepared to 
lard, and te cold disappear fron 

fle { 1 them ju how nitmited 

r limited legal tender) with free coinage of the silver 

he i perate That dollar contains 4124 grains of 

! j trade-d ir contain st 74 grains mo r 420 grains 

N he | f silver |} n since I875 has deprec d throughout 
| bul 1 dew b ved! so ago, were willing and anx- 

t mn in f silver for a dol- 
coma fine opportunity, which 

t ‘ not s ‘rchandise converted into 
a irs of 420 from 90 te 93 cents, they 
ild pa ma it least, for 100 cents, 

it their f ilu \ vas plenty in other countries as we as 
in California, and as the murket for it was dull, this neat little came went 


on for some time in a lively manner: in fact, business was exceedingly 


brisk with the bullion dealers, till finally trade-dollars became so redun- 
dant in our currency that they were unanimously voted a nuisance 
Being overvalued@the banks refused to take them except on special de- 
posit ; debts could not be paid with them at par without a hitch or a 
wrangle, and as our people did not propose to give up gold as money alto- 
gether, they finally, by general consent, agreed that they would only re- 
CeLy track ollar at 90 cents, and this unde rstanding they proceeded 


to put in: practice That settled the question : 90 cents being a slight 
undervaluation, they soon disappeared—sought a more congenial clime 
(in China and India, and lately, I believe, in the Western States), and 
we have not been bothered with them since. Moreover. we have found 
in pra that two half-dollars are often more useful as change-money 


ade-dollar, he fact that they contain nearly 35 
silver than a trade-dollar. 

Wi 
ild be put into the silver dollar to make it equal in value to the 
before the fall of silver 


But Suppose, niter the country’s neces ssities had 


notwithstanding t 
rains less 
Mr. Thurlow 
il sh 


gold dollar, or toi 


ed and others suggest, on the other hand, that enough 


met 


ts own former value general 


throughout the world. 


basis, should 


been supplied with coins adjusted on such a that silver 
appreciate again to something like its former price, so that the new 
would be worth, say, $1 OS to $1 10: what would then happen ? 


be 


d lar 
Why, 


uch dollars, being only a legal tender for 100 cents, would 


worth more as bullion than as coin, and straight into the melting-pot 
they would go—precisely as their predecessors (of lugubrious memory), 
+] 


the fathers.” did, 


were 


‘dollars of nearly as fast as they could be coined, 


t! cy vorth 1602 to 103 cents. This accounts for the fact 


those venerated coins never circulated to at ¥ great extent alongside 
ld dollar as a standard ; and for change purposes, the smaller or 


| silver ¢ 


hett 


olns were more useful, becauss 


. though intrinsically less 
function for which 


ol 


performed th 


they were created, 


Another point which the people this State have learned from ex- 


perien ind which has been a source of considerable irritation, is, that 
where several currencies of slightly dissimilar value circulate together, 


there will exist an irrepressible tenden y among the people 


ir of anoth 


to insist that 
the par of one shall be the | 


This was especially noticeable 


when greenbacks, soon after the vy were iirst issued, began to diverge or to 
depreciate from the gold standard and also lately as they begin to 


approximate again to that standard. But when they were worth. say 50 
cents (or, as you Eastern people put it, gold was at 200), or 371 cents 


gold 285), nobody thought of confounding the par of a specie or standard 
dollar with that of a greenback dollar. So that really there is less 
friction, paradox though it may seem, in doing business in any commu- 
nity \ nthe difference (if any CXISLS) between the several eurrencies 1s 
t that all disposition to substitute the various false or delusis 
ne { the true one disappears, and all with one accord assent to 
t ne, that though there may be currencies many, there must be 
but one / / 
Again, i ul of limiting the legal tender of silver arbitrarily to &5 
On ail payment s required by thi present law, the practice has been 
< what generally prevalent in California of receiving a small pereent- 
ige of entire payments in silver under what seems a. juster rule than the 
former one. Tl pra has suggested to the writer the feasibility of a 
plan of making silver coin and gold coin together a legal tender in the 


payment of all debts to an exteut apy roximating to their proportional 


ation. [Number 656 


value to each other—say 95 per cent. in gold coin and 5 per cent. in sil- 
ver coin—thus evolving a composite single standard from a_ bi-metallic 
has At the ratio of 16 to 1. gold is 16 times as valuable as silver: or, 
ilver, expressed in hundredths, is just 64 per cent. as valuable as gold. 
rhe ratio of 95 per cent. to 5 per cent—or, of 95 cents to 5 cents—is as 
19 to land 1 is about 54 per cent of 19 If. as Mr. Murat Halstead 


ae | ’ 
i 


nee of silver in the 
to the Ame I ¢: 
ry by which it can be realized, or that in practice would work 


insists and as many others believe, the | standard 


is a questi rican people, in conceive 


the 


m of vast importance 
of no 
more justly, than that of making it a legal tender with gold i 
ts 
per cent.), the two intrinsic metals, thus together, in separate, full-weight 


rpre portion 


to its relative value to gold (say 5 per cent. and 95 per cent. equal 100 


oins, forming a composite single monetary standard. If by such a plan, 


any plan, absolute unity of standard is attainable the feasibility of its 
\merican 


people abandon all thoughts of trying to measure values by two fulland 


adoption might be worthy of consideration. But the sooner the 


inde- 
pendent standards in the same system, based on two divergent, perpetually 
gold and silver, or wheat and 


oscillating commodities, whether they lx 





corn, or flour and bran, the sooner will they rescue their monetary sys- 


tem from the domain of chaos and confusion. An ounce and a pound 


ivoirdupois, as dual units of weight, are always true to each other as 1 to 16. 


as 1 


~ 
te 


The ratio of value of an ounce of silver to an ounce of gold may be 


to 16: it ha It is now about as 1 to 17. 


Ilexnry D. Barrows. 


3 SOT times been as 1 to 14. 


ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, January &, 1878 


Notes. 


NEW New-England novel, by Mrs. 
‘ Howard & Hulbert, of this city. Tt will entitled ‘ Poganue Peo- 
venerable ¢ Hi. Wheeler, of * Historical 
Sketches of North Carolina, 1584-1851," first published in the latter ye 


new edition of this work, 


Stowe, is announced by Fords, 
1 
be 


Ps | 
ol, 


ple.’"——The John author 
ar, 
is « ontemplating 2 with revisions and additions 
to the present date.-——The daughters of the late Richard 


now collecting and arranging his correspondence, with a view to its early 


Cobden are 
They will feel ebliged if any one possessing letters from him 
that ought to be included will send them to Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., Re- 
Club 105 Pall Mall, S.W.——The 
Atheneum of Jan. 5 prints a gossipy letter from Dr. Doran in celebration 
of its fiftieth birthday (Jan. 2, 1828-78), In the same number Mr. Wim. 


Chappell asserts for Wheatstone the honor of first discovering the princi- 


publication. 


form Chambers, London, London 


ple of the telephone.——J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published an Eng- 
lish version of Letourneau’s * Biologie,’ reviewed by us in No, 554.-—D. 
Appleton & Co. have just issued a translation of Gobineau’s * Nouvelles 
the title of * Romances of the 
The same house have in press Lecky’s ‘History of England in the 
the third volume of Martin’s ‘ Life of the 
Prof. Corfield’s ‘ Hygiene and the Laws of Health’; Huxley's 

Anatomy of the Invertebrates,’ and ‘ Physiography’; ‘The Source of 
Muscular Power,’ by Dr. Austin Flint, jr.; a ‘ Life of Gen. Albert Sidney 
Wm. ‘The Military Policy of the 
United States’ and ‘The Armies of Asia and Europe,’ by Gen. Emory 
Upton; and a guide-book for the Pacifie Railways and Colorado,— 
‘The Life and Military Services of Gen. Wm. Selby Harney.’ by L. U. 
Reavis, is announced by Bryan, Brand & Co., St. Louis.——The Eleventh 
Annual Exhibition of the American Water-Color Society will open in this 
city at the National Academy of Design on February 4 and close on March 
4+,——F rom Chicago there comes to German metrical translation 
of ** Morituri Salutamus,” by Dr. Ernst Schmidt. The 


January number of the Geographical Magazine contains a new language- 


(siatiques’ (see the ation, No. 597), under 
East.’ 
Kigh 


g Prince 
Consort’: 


teenth Century’: 


Johnston,” by Preston Johnston : 


us a 
Longfellow’s 
map of India and its border-lands, illustrating two papers on the subject, 
the seeond of which will appear next month.—We begin to share 
impatience of Dr. the 
of Die Urne, the 
death of distinguished 


the Hugo Schramm-Macdonald, unap} 


editor who was annoved 


We 


ciated by uncertainty 


dates of 





of the men. are informed that 
Mr. F. B. Meek died December 21, 1876, contrary to our necro- 
logical assumption that he died last year. 1876 was the 


year 
witnessed il 


of the Papal 


miracles and pilgrimages, wh 


it in 
ich called forth in that one year between 


jubilee, and an extraordinary reviva 


two and three hundred special publications, A bibliography of these 
and it affords 
With an irony probably intentional the cataloguer has included 


has been published at Turin in French, very curious 


reading. 


in the same pamphlet a list of the publications during the same year on 
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prestidigitath n and spi itualism. The lawsuit about ‘spirit: photo- intimate relation between officers and men than in Gert 

graphs ” during that yearin Paris was the exciting cause of nearly as many American) armies ; of the Grand Duke Nicholas, equally 

pam] hlets as the Papal jubilee.——We have received the first number — superintending his own dinner of liver and bacon ; of General Sh 

jan. 6) of an Italian Spectator or Saturday Review, published at Flo- the father, slaughtering and dressing a sheep with his own hat f 
nee. Lit Rassegna Settimanale dt Politica, Setenze, Lettere ed Arti. Mt General Radetzky, ‘ta tranquil, easy-g vr wnander of 

isa very handsome sheet of twenty pages, 4to, and is conducted by Leo- , school,” in appearance ** more like a good bourg shopke 

poldo Franchetti and Sidney Sonnino, with a large corps of eminent con- | § f General Drag T i] t 

' joutors, who will all, we judge, be anonymous except the poets—Car-  Geport! it,” every ineh a soldier; finally, of the Bulgarians, wl 

ducci leading off with two Latiad versions from the Spanish and Danish, 9 Writ ‘s fay in proportion as he gets away frem t Danu 

Other well-known names on the list of promisors are Bonghi, Cambray- proaches tl Balkans—t] showing { \ 

Digny, De Amicis, Errera, Gallenga, Guerzoni, Hillebrand, Mme, White- | ¢rushing despotism, here ashamed to adimit that they had « 

Mario, Negri, Sella, Villari, ete., ete. The Rassegna announces that — slaves. 

Bonghi’s ** Pio IX.” has met with so much success that the publishers —Amonet signs of the distress under whi 

Treves have engaged him to write a life of the Pope. Ile will also | been laboring for more than a year past is the rev | 

make a volume of his already published contemporary portraits of ments” to subscribe, and of extraordinary bat 

Cavour, Bismarck, and Thiers, tionaries, and cyclopadias, This is not contined ! 
—There is much good reading and some fine engraving in Seribier’s but has been resorted to even by the daily newspaper Nats 


Monthly for February, the greatest novelty being perhaps Mary Hallock | casion to som inalicious pleasantry on the part of) 

Foote’s ** California Mining Camp "—a long article, for which the author The Christian Advocate, of this city, however, the fore t M 
herself furnished the numerous and attractive illustrations. There is a | organ in the country, has, in its efforts to Keep upits 

charming design for one of Mr. Boyesen’s ballads, by Mr. John La Farge, | a depth of abjectness which not even the bathos of its appeal ea 
admirably interpreted on wood by Mr. Henry Marsh. Striking, too, and | seemly topic for jesting. Itdevotes two anda half e 


ein its last issue to ‘ta parting word” ** To that No: ewing Su 


apparently faithful, is the copy oi what is supposed to have been the last i 


I 
photograph of Abraham Lineoin, with its genial rather than melancholy ber,” and after telling him that ** We have a sort of in lri 


expression, and its home ly humanity. Lincoln is the subject, further on, | you have been in our prayers every day since we met,” and that hey 





of personal re ininisecences by an intimate acquaintance, Mr. Noah Brooks, the difference between the subscription-price and { 
whe keeps some in reserve for a subsequent paper. New to usinthem is much reading-matter in book form, and inviting it wk ON 2 nev 


the account of the composition of the Gettysburg speech, which, as it up- picture of th family that takes the Christran uA le « 
pears, had been already conceived before the President obtained Mr, | an equally faney picture of the family that does not, it | 
Everett's oration as printed in advance in the Boston Journal. Lincoln dress him a series of arguments that end by taunting him with ¢ < 


took the Journa! with him to the photographer’s where he sat for the ness of the sum for which he takes the risk of perdition her 
likeness above mentioned, and on being asked by Mr. Brooks if his dis- after, This is the style of them 
course was written, replied, ‘Well, no. It is not exactly written. It is * Your mother read the CArisfian Ad? fe before vou w 


not finished, any way. I have written it over, two or three times, and I read i! many a day as she rocked and hummed you to sieop. Sh 
late home to heaven. This year’s Ad tfe may ¢ vour f 

: fe ere ; ms that same heaven. Brother, can you afford t 
short, short. As characteristic is this other remark, on a different occa- quen h this light for $2 702” % 


shall have to give it another lick before I am satisfied. But it is short, 


sion : ** With educated people, I suppose, punctuation is a matter of rule; : <a ; , 64 , 

; ake te 4 That for impudence, and the following for puerility 

with me it isa matter of feeling. But I must say that I have a great . ’ 
. . on) } . < ” . = q n alloy our hris! ” ] "rt » | stony] ! la } , 

respect for the semi-colon ;: it’s a very useful little chap.” Mr. Brooks's I you allow your CAristian A t ; pped, { . 

: should foliow your example, of course you would R 


reminiscences close with Lin oln tel graphing to recall the Californian — jjeation of religious papers and literature, : © field t 
Representatives who had left Washington * angry because the San Fran- arch enemy. Brother, can you afford to strike civil society such a fatal 
cisco mint and custom-house appointments were agreed on without their blow for $2 70° 
consent.” Secretary Chase had, in fact, undertaken to fill these offices And this for a genuine Papal indulg 

it ‘onsulting either , . . Preside r he Renresenta- — y) } 
wi hout consulting either them or the President. When the Representa ‘One little bov walks to school once a week. and saves his car-far 
tives returned, ‘the Treasury Department ‘slate’ was broken.” The that his mother may have the Christian Advocate, God is 
world has moved a little since then. We can say no more of the present honor that lad in time, and almost certain to glorify him in et 
number of Ser/bner’s except to mention Mr, Charles , Thwing’s paperon | And this the reader may characterize for himself : 


**The College Rank of Distinguished Men,” a fair showing in favor of PD eT] 1 , ) 


7 oY a Be vour pastor to send on your name linmediateiv, oF 
trying to stand near the head of one’s class, not accessible, address Nelson & Phillips, 803 Broadway. and m 
'} . ° . ’ . Jessine of God abide uno on *'” : 
—One naturally opens the February Lipp/ncoft’s at the first of Mr. blessing of God abide upon you 


Edward King’s papers entitled ** With the Russians in Bulgaria,” and We would call the attention of the New York OGdserver (Religious D part- 
perhaps one turns back to it after all the rest of the number has been ment) to this performance, It bas lately been exercised about the secular 





read or skimmed through. Mr. Bacon’s concluding paper on Sicily will | press meddling wit! it honestly say th f th 
certainly repay perusal, but what, just now, is the picturesqueness of — -Adecerfe’s mod Tairs uld be ¢ ) 
Syracuse to that of Tirnova, which Mr. King pronounces * positively the adopted, it would t stop the pubsication of 
most picturesque town that I have ever seen”? It is not merely that , religious pap rs” ? 

Mr. King is a graphic writer, or that the interest of his story grows out —The late Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Repudli- 
of the common hardships of newspaper correspondents during the present can, Whose death occurred on Wedn: sday week, achieved a distinetion ; 
campaign, but that we feel that an American spectator of the Russo- honorable as it was great and, on many accounts, surprising. In a 
Turkish conflict is, or ought to be, of all others the freest from prejudic word, his merit may be said to have lain in the fact that he elevated a 


and bias, What Mr. King, therefore, has to say about the Russian com- — small country newspaper to the front rank of metropolitan journalism, 


manders and their troops, and about the Bulgarians, carries with his own He began, however, by giving it a marked superiority over the Boston 


countrymen at least a degree of weight which no foreign reporter, even press, and a predominant influence in that section of Massachusetts to 
though a better observer or an abler writer or ©: wider experience in the which he was a hundred miles nearer than Boston was. Later on he 
field, could command. He tells us now of the incidents of the march took advantage of being a hundred miles nearer New York also, both in 
from Simnitza to Tirnova : of the Cossacks, ‘* our chief delight,” whose — securing the news of the day and in catching the editorial opinion for 


melodious choruses by night and day neither dust nor fatigue could | which provincial me wspapers are accustomed to wait before committing 


choke, who were brutal only when drunk, and who would **sjt for hours hemselves on public questions. Under his efficient direction the Repub- 
idly singing or basking in the sunshine, and evidently anxious for no Jiean became the most comprehensive newspuper—we believe it is no 
narcotic,” in marked contrast with the inveterate smoking of the Prussian exaggeration to s iv, in the country. Its space forbade its competing 
or French foot-soldier ; of the ‘* democratic freedom from affectation and with 1: papers in fulness of details, but its system of condensing and 
perfect amiability ” of the Russian officers nost excessive digesting the news enabled it to cover all the important topics. Mr. 





much mor Bowles, however, did not depend alone for his information on what the 
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mails brought him or his correspondents could ascertain : he journeyed 
often and far to the centres of new ind polities, and through il 
infereourse obtained the private views of the leaders of thought vd 
pal nN es} f « nt Repul rank It must I 
called ad l t t i i rer he Wits t to v ] I 
contidence of 1 t entirels ! “hi 
\ | f L < | ] tl 

the edi ina mun, if they did t hav purat le i | 
different and distinet duties and privileg ind that an ¢ ny it ft 
do things for which amananda gentleman he was not. re pol 1, 
This wa tr Lin other ways than the one just mentioned. When 
we examine Mr. Bowles’s rank as an editor on the higher scale 
of a thinker, we believe his chief tithe to remembrance was his in- 
dependence not of thought but of utterance. Te was not afraid to speak 
his mind; and his mind, however little original, was his own. In 
other words, he was unprovincial ; and on this account as much as on any 
other he failed in his solitary attempt to conduct a daily newspaper in 
Boston. Ile was not only out of place in a small and homog: 


reneous city, 
where the pressure of public opimion is too direct and strong for the 
journalist to withstand it, but his independent speech had the air of 
boastful superiority. He was free from party dictation leng before he 
broke with the Republicans to support Mr. Greeley, and we cannot doubt 
that his example did much to bring about that emancipation of his 
brother editors which is one of the most cheering signs of the political 
People will naturally ask, as in the case of 
the 7imes, the Herald, and the 7ribune, after the death of their founders, 


whether the Repudb/ican can maintain its eminence now that its informing 


progress of the pas: decade, 


spirit has left it. To our minds the problem is not the simple one of re- 
placing Mr. Bowles’s qualities. The highly perfect organization which 
he created will probably continue to run with efficiency and smoothness, 
in charge of those who have been trained in it ; it is no secret that his 
principal assistants have had a better education than Mr. Bowles, taught 
mostly in the printing-oflice, ever had ; doubtless, too, men of sounder 
judgment and less caprice—perhaps, in the largest sense, of more princi- 
ple—than he, can be found to sueceed him. What will be wanting? At 
first (it may not be so always) the guaranty which the publie has in the 
known character and standing of the editor-proprietor. We are full be- 
lievers in the value of anonymous journalism, and the point we insist 
upon is not a contradiction of it. We admit that the three New York 
papers alluded to have been improved since the death of their founders ; 
but this has come about through the elimination of personalities, not by 
the removal of a responsible head whose name stood at the top of the edi- 
torial page, and to whom the public looked for good faith and consistency 
in the conduct of the paper, or at least for a clew to its course, as they 
have looked in vain since. 

The play of ** Adrienne Lecouvreur” has not, we believe, been put 
on the boards in New York for a long time ; and its resurrection for the 
purpose of enabling the Polish actress Modjeska (or, to give her her full 
title, the Countess Bozenta Modjeska) to appear in the principal part, may 
be called one of the dramatic events of the winter. We confess that we 
did not observe how the ‘*emotional play” brought out at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre differed from Scribe’s drama, though it is called an 
‘‘adaptation.” Certainly the leading features of the original were pre- 
served, The range of emotions depicted in it is very great ; in fact, it 
would be hard to conceive a play better adapted to bring out the strong 
points of a great actress in a pleasing way. There is the opening love- 
affair with the unknown soldier ; there is the jealousy to which his sup- 
posed interest in another gives rise; there is the well-founded hatred of a 
scheming rival ; there is the confiding loyalty to her lover which leads 
her to save her rival from ignominious expesure; there is the whole range 
of feclings which arises from the discovery that the stranger who has 
made love to her is no other than the greatest soldier of his age, and a 
‘‘claimant” to a throne ; there is the black despair and wretchedness 
which arises from a conviction of his faithlessness ; and, finally, there is 
me moment when his unchanged fidelity is made clear, and she 
isarms. Beneath all the tragic events of the drama there is a 
very pure, simple character which they bring out in strong relief, but 
never alter, and which triumphs in its own martyrdom. The acting of 
the Countess Modjeska is very good and interesting. She is certainly not 
a Rachel, but she is a good actress; she has a thorough conception 
of her part, a considerable evs tragica, and a_ pleasing manner. 
Although she is essentially feminine, it is curious to notice that she 
is equally strong in those denunciatory parts of her dialogue which 
are almost masculine, and in the softer passages in which an almost in- 
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fantine playfulness is required, as, for instance, in her baleony scene from 


** Romeo and Juliet,” in which her Jud‘ef was a real child just becoming 


1 
a woman, and not, as we have so frequently seen her, a middle-aged ma- 


tron. Her delivery and enunciation are wonderfully good considering 


tha foreign language ; much better, for instanee, than 
eck en deservedly commended for the success of his strug- 





ties of English—though, of course, the pronunciation 


fa foreign woman, and especially a pretty foreign woman, never offends 
the earas does that of a man. There is something in the gentle efforts 


of the weaker sex to subdue the rugged ferocity of English pronunciation 
that appeals to our more generous emotions, and elicits a sympathy which 
it is difficult to see any reason for in the case of a man, who, one cannot 
forget, has no excuse for doing anything unless he can do it better than, 
or at least as well as, somebody else, 

—The play was well put on the stage at the Fifth Avenue, but 


] 


there is something clearly hopeless in the attempt to get any New 





York stock company to take the parts of ladies and gentlemen in a 
French comedy of intrigue such as Scribe’s. The characters—the duped 
husband; the wicked but refined and well-bred wife; the gay Lothario, the 
admiration of the women and the envy of the men; the devoted, assidu- 
ous, and immoral ab4é—are all types that are foreign to modern American 
experience, and the lack of experience nothing can supply but such a 
liberal education as actors and actresses with us do not get. The 
material for such acting undoubtedly exists with us, as in other coun- 
tries, though we should never expect foreign comic types and par- 
ticularly types of a past age to be much more than imitations. 
But with us they are not even this. The actors at the Fifth Ave- 
nue do not understand the elements of French pronunciation, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that, taken altogether, Modjes- 
ka’s whole English part had fewer glaring faults than the rest of the 
company managed to crowd into the dozen French words they had to 
say. Itis really unpardonable that actors on any civilized stage should 
be permitted to pronounce Adrienne as if it rhymed with Mary Anne, or 
Lecouvreur, La-cover-aire. In fact, the ‘*speculator” at the door, of 
whom we bought our ticket, and who informed us that the play going on 
inside was ** Addereeny,” seemed only a shade less educated than several 
of the leading dramatis persone. And yet the company is a very good 
one, too, as companies go ; Mr. Le Moyne, for instance, is inimitable in 
farce-acting, and performs his part very ereditably in English comedies ; 
why he should be cast for the Primee de Bouillon, it is difficult to conceive. 


—A very remarkable anticipation by Leibnitz is brought to light by 
Professor Bowen in his ‘Modern Philosophy’ (recently published by 
Seribner, Armstrong & Co., and reviewed in these columus). In tracing 
the consequences of the ‘* Law of Continuity,” Leibnitz, as quoted by 
Professor Bowen, remarks that ‘‘ not only I should not be astonished to 
learn of the discovery of animated beings which, in many of their properties 
—for example, those of nutrition and propagation—might pass for vege- 
tables just as well as for animals, but I am even convinced that there must 
be such, and that natural history will, at some future day, point them out 
tous.” ‘A bolder prophecy,” adds Professor Bowen, ‘* or one more ex- 
actly verified, after the lapse of more than a century, it would be difficult 
to find in ail the annals of science.” 


—The derangement of industrial and social relations in South Caro- 
lina caused by secession and emancipation was considerably mitigated 
by the development of the great phosphate interest ; and now, as if to 
mark the return to a healthier political condition, the planting and 
manufacture of jute begin to assume importance. It has been found that 
the home of the Sea-Island cotton is also fitted for the profitable culture 
of jute, and the Charleston Bagging Manufacturing Company has begun 
to open subscriptions with a view to starting a mill that will employ 
sixty hands, of whom only eight will be men. The experiments made 
with the plant in the neighboring States of Georgia and Florida, as well 
as in Louisiana and Texas, all point to the ultimate success of this new 
industry, already more extended than those who have given no attention 
to the subject might suppose. The report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for 1876 contains an elaborate paper on jute, by Prof. S. Water- 
house, of Washington (St. Louis) University, who has studied its cultiva. 
tion in India; and as the earliest plantings in the United States take 
place in April, there is time for all who wish to inform themselves to do 
so. Some of the stalks grown in the States named reached the height of 
fifteen feet ; the yield was in several cases at the rate of 3,500 pounds to 
the acre; and the fibre in some? instances was judged superior to the 
Indiun. The seed, too, has been improved, and is one-sixth heavier than 
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that of India. Many branches of manufacture which now use jute | barren speculation to the position of \ grounded and, 
either sparingly or not at all would be stimulated to use it freely, not | fruitful scientifie theory, 
} } 


onlv for bagging and baling, but for paper and all sorts of textile fabrics Although the mechanical theorv of heat is undoubtedly Count R 
from carpets down, as the example of Dundee has so well taught us. A ford’s greatest contribution to physical science, yet it is : 


product which has become the fourth staple in the exports of India, | long series of discoveries and observations in optics as we 
elding precedence only to cotton, opium, and rice, may easily take a | many of which alone might have made thi putation of 
Vi I 4 ] J I d i . t 


commensurate rank with us. We appear to have in abundance the hot ific investizator, With our recent 1 is and anol : 


and moist climate and good soil which it affects, and we certainly have | course, been able very greatly to ex 





e ingenuity to compete by machinery with the crude and cheap labor of | more precise experimental data ; but these later iny l : \ 
th g j i j I } I 
India or the skilled labor of Scotland. We wish success to the Charles- | served to confirm the general accuracy of ¢ nf Rumford’s w 
ton enterprise. hey have made evident the sagacity of his the tical conclusions, M 

. however, of Rumford’s important result ive ‘ net ay 
ee ypular knowledge, and pass so current in ¢ tarv tex 
RUMFORD.* a | i ae 
that the original benefactor s been forg 


N°? more worthy tribute can be paid to an intellectually great man, and | but few of the present generation of phy sts, 





no more appropriate memorial of his life can be preserved, than a | been directly called to the subject, appre Ww} tl 
complete and elegant edition of his works. Such a recognition the | owes to the investigations of this remarkable 1 . If these vol 


French Government bestowed both on La Place and on Lavoisier, and in | of the American Academy serve to render nm 

publishing the five large octavo volumes before us the American Academy | foundations which he laid, the chief pur] {1 | 

of Arts and Sciences were actuated by a similar motive towards Benjamin | have been fully served. 

Thompson, Count of Rumford, one of the greatest of the scientific con- But Count Rumford was more than a man of science. H \ 
temporaries of those emineat French philosophers, They felt, moreover, | great philanthropist, but a philanthrepist wh zen \ 

that they had a duty to discharge in this respect as almoners cf a con- the wisest discretion. His management of the poor in M 

siderable fund which they owed to Count Rumford’s bounty and love for | first residence there between 178 t and 1795, when he nearly 

physical science. Memorial volumes like these preserve more effectively | from the extreme pauperism with which it had been previously 


‘ } e] Yr 


than any other monument could the record of devoted labor and noble certainly one of the most suecessful philanthropic « rts that t 
achievement, but their great value lies in the circumstance that they | has known, Ilis interest inthe poor led him to iny 

add finish to the completed work of a great man’s life, and exhibit | usual ingenuity questions bearing on the economy of fuel, f 
both its unity and its relations to the intellectual progress of the age; | clothing, and to bestow a wealth of invention on‘ Pire- 
for the work of no great thinker can be duly appreciated until it is seen | Kitchen Utensils,” which at the present time seems sea vw y of 
in the perspective which time alone gives. This was peculiarly true of | his genius. A considerable portion of his published works relate 
the chief contribution which Count Rumford made to the knowledge of | subjects, and the modern scientific reader will semetimes si 
the world. We now know not only that his experiments were the first of | minute details with which he describes his grates, boilers, stewy 
that memorable series of investigations which have resulted inthe modern | roasters, or at his recipes for making soups, puddings 
mechanics] theory of heat, but also that he distinctly stated this theory all this becomes dignitied by his philanthroy 1 ve, and w apt 
and proved that it was legitimate. In his memorable paper entitled * An to have been necessary to the accomplishment of his beneficent pury 
Enquiry concerning the Source of the Heat which is Excited by Friction,” when we consider how much ignorance he had to instruct and how ih 
read before the Royal Society of London, January 25, 1798, and printed routine to oppose. Moreover, throughout all this portion of his w 

at the close of vol. i. of the Academy’s edition of Rumford’s works, after there glows a human sympathy which honors Rumford as a man 1 

a perspicuous description of his crucial experiments in connection with than the greatest of his scientific achieve: ts. In the Academy's 


the boring of cannon, he adds these pregnant sentences : tion of Rumford’s works, the philanthropic essavs—many of which w 
‘And in reasoning on this subject we must not forget to consider | CPYWOUSTY a igned to serve a temporary purpos Instruction and « 
that most remarkable circumstance, that the source of the heat gene-  Vietion—stand side by side with the records of absolute : tions to t} 

i tL gen - i aa l t ‘ 


rated by friction in these experiments appeared evidently to be inex- | knowledge of the world, and some persons mav think that it 

haustible. } Oa Tee. ee ee a Lae tt ais! is 
“It is hardly necessary to add that anything which any insulated ° ST OPE Coneuer to Count Rumford’s scientifie reputation 

body, or system of bodies, can continue to furnish without Timifation, ™ ademy limited their publication to papers of the last class, But , 

cannot possibly be @ material substance, and it appears to me to be ex-  & publication we uld not have been a truthful memorial of the great man 











tremely difficult, if not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of | whom the Academy aimed to honor, and we believe that they adopted 4 

anything capable of being excited and communicated in the manner the } ‘ 1 } , , 7 ig 
: 2 : 5S Sent . - . : only proper course in making their edition of his works « | 

heat was excited and communicated in these experiments, except it be : : 


Morton.” Rumford Committee of the Academy, with whom the first suggestion of 


the publication originate 





In a subsequent paper, entitled ** An Enquiry concerning the Nature : ; Reiniat , 

a : so eens ae , : yee pared no pains to make the edition complete in every detail pit ha 

of Heat and the Mode of its Communication,” read before the Roval So- |! ld} ie a = " pala ae ee 7 

: i ; : te : oe it would be accepted by scholars as a worthy memorial of the eat ser- 

ciety February 2, 1804, and: printed at the beginning of vol. ii. of the eM, neti Daereagced abies sea 
1 ‘ 


Academy’s edition of * Rumford’s Works,’ this theory is still further de- — : ni a Count Rumson’ rendered to mankind ia) — ree 
veloped, and on pages 104 and 105 of this volume the reader will find _ — *s yg — " ae 

almost as clear an exposition, and as brilliant an illustration, of the so ee ee een: ss em: eae Sap 
nature of that molecular motion which, as we now believe, constitutes wh iy 06 Sho ape oF Shneheen, ewes agpeentiont ce. Penjemen Themgee 


in aretail ** variety store” at Salem, through itsculmination, when, as a 


heat, as that which a few years since so delighted the public in Professor a 
’ j s . - ount of the Holy Roman Empire. } ent the head of 4 ee, ee 
Tyndall’s admirable lectures on ‘* Heat as a Mode of Motion.” But al-  * t of the Holy Roman Empire, he was at the head of the electoral army 


7 =e ete f Bavaria, and until its melancholy end at Paris, are so varied, so wonder- 
though the theory was not only clearly stated and brilliantly illustrated a. ia, and until its melancholy end at Paris, are so varied, so wonder 


by Count Rumford, but also substantiated by numerous careful and con- ful, and - rien My diferent ee the usual tenor of the life of a man 
clusive experiments, yet the importance of the facts thus elicited was make you lhe riches yl ically presents ph y the Rev. Geo, Es. Hala, they 
not appreciated by Count Rumford’s contemporaries ; and his theory re- have all the inter st of a romance. — Dr. His does not attempt, however, 
mained unfruitful for half acentury, and did not mect with popula: re x- a give the Tuli detatis of the count's scientific iabors, ner date Re Ciecte 
nition, or even receive much scientific support, ul til th _- lication of their be 1st on the contemporary and subsequent | istory of physi al 

4 ; ; science, This was indeed not his object, nor could it have been the distinct 


1 


Professor Tyndall’s book above referred to. It is true that as : og 
’ object of the Academy in selecting a distinguished literary man rat! 


speculation the hypothesis, that heat is a mod 


. s ° ve age ace ea than a scientific scholar to prepare tl iography. The great loeal in- 
Rumford himself says, ‘*of ancient date” (loc. cit. ii. 105): but no one 7 a ar ) prepare the biography. The great loci 
. ¢ . ; : ‘ z erest in Count Rumford’s publi reer, ¢ » desire show ( 
who carefully reads the papers on heat in these volumes can question that _ a Rumford’s public career, and the desire to show it e 


adel , . 
j { j ‘ | , } . } necth th his ear ew England home ay loubted] 1 motive 
it was the experiments of Count Rumford which first elevated this bef ee ae com et Senna Naan, ne aan oe See 

which led Dr. Ellis to prepare und the Academy to publish this highly in 





* ‘The Complete Works of Count Rumford.’ Published by the American A . teresting account of Count Rumford’s political, social, and family lif 
of Arts and Sciences in four vels. Svo. Poston Estes & Lauriat 3 ’ } } ] 1 if 4 | : ie 
‘Memotr of Sir Benjamin Thompson, Cot rd By Georee E. Ellis." B From what has been said it is quite evident, however, that this plan of a 
. NOTE ¢ er pan Hhobipso ou iord rv Cree ‘ iiis > fcr A A . nf i . 
Estes & Lauriai. hiography could not be wholly in harmony with the first design cof the 
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Rumford Committee, and we should greatly regret if Dr. EWis’s hook, 
excellent ts sphere, should prevent the Rumford Com- 
mittee fror their original purpose of preparing a full his- 
tory of Rumford ntific investigations, Since the publication of th 
Academy's ¢ nof Rumford’s works the deficiency we have noticed has 
hy n part supplied by the valuable and learned pamphlet of Dr. Ger- 
| et ld, entitled, ** Rumford und die mechanische Wiirmetheorie.” 
But Dr. Berthold’s monograph is not accessible to many American or 
Mnglish reades Moreover it has a partial object, leaving much to be 
d ind we cannot consider the Academy's work completed, nor its 
pury aulequately fullilled, until the contemplated memoir of Rum- 
ford’s purely scientific career has been added to these elegant voluines. 
M. DOUDAN’S NEW VOLUMES.,* 
ilan’s letters proves as substantial as 


\ er econd instalment of M, Dou 
the first M. Doudan was a copious as wellas excellent letter-writer, 


and the success of the enterprise undertaken by M. d’Ilaussonville has 


been such as to make his correspondents yield up the remainder of their 


treasures. The jetters here offered us do not belong to a new period of 
the author's life: they coincide in date with those already published (the 
first are of the year 1822); they are the result, in part, it may be sup- 


second picking over of the basket, as we may 
The first volumes 


posed, of a second sifting, a 
siy, and in part of the accession of fresh material. 
contained perhaps the best things ; but the difference is not very great, 
and people who, like ourselves, took a fancy to M. Doudan, will find these 
worth reading. The effect of them is not to present us with a 


very well 


new or ina gree moditied portrait of the author, but to pass the pen- 
ITere, as in 
the 


same 


ny dk 
cil over the old outline and make jt a trifle more definite. 
the former pubheation, his delicacy, discrimination, discretion are 
striking and charming features, A quiet scholar who was at the 
time in a very sufficient degree a man of the worid, and whose life was 
passed in the best society, who preferred observation to action, and with 
whom observation always implied conversation—conversation of the most 
expansive and reciprocal kind—such is the figure that detaches itself from 
these pages. Ilis letters are simply his conversation, pen in hand, and 
they have all the alertness and lightness of his talk, as we may be sure 
that his talk had much of the neatness and natural smoothness of his 
letters. These, we must add, are not only the portrait of a single mind ; 
they are also, in a sense, the portrait of a society, In this respect the 
picture, just as it siands, is certainly a very pleasing one. 
that it is net complete, but what there is of it is extremely flattering, 
Jt represents a group of people whose life appears to be primarily the libe- 
ral play of their intelligence or their curiosity and interest in regard to 
all the events and productions of their time and of other times, and their 
These 
people, it will be remembered, were, more immediately, the family of the 
Due de the father of the recent highly conservative adviser of 
the President of the French Republic. The present Due de 
an intimate friend of M. Doudan, though it is te be observed that very 


We may say 


desire to arrive at just and comprehensive opinions about them. 


Broglie, 


Lroglie was 


few of the letters in the volumes before us are addressed to him ; M. Dou- 
dan had been, in a measure, his preceptor, his guide, and philosopher. 

It is impossible for ithe reader of these pages not to reflect that the 
blindly repressive policy which lately characterized the Ministry of which 
the Due de Broglie was the most eminent member is not a very satis- 
factory offshoot of the teachings of M. Doudan. People who think M. 
Doudan of course such 
people—have only to point to the exploits of his ** favorite pupil.” We 
ourselves, however, should not accept this as a refutation of our claims ; 
for we should hesitate to assert that, if he had lived to the present hour, 
M. Doudan would not have sided with the policy of the recent Govern- 


has been somewhat overrated—and there are 


ment. We are, on the contrary, very glad to mark in this manner our 
sense of his limitations. He was an intense conservative ; the reader 
feels that on every page. Temperance and moderation were indeed his 


divinities, and he would certainly not have found them in the camp of 
MM. Fourteu and Dé Broglie. But it is plain that, as time went on, he 
became he had a certain fund of liberalism, 
but he had emptied the cup. One of the few places in these letters in 


more and more an alarmist 
which he speaks with 
right of the English newspapers to suggest that the justice of the Ver- 
sailles Government towards the persons accused of complicity with the 


Commune be tempered with mercy. (It is very true that in another place 
**Melances et Lettres de X. Doudan. Avee u)> Introduction par M. le Comte 
@'Haussonville, ete.” Tomes iii. and iv, Paris: Caimann Lévy; New York: F. W. 
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anger and acrimony is that in which he resents the ! 
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he expressly advocates moderation.) Ilis intelligence, his taste and wis- 


dom, his lightness and alertness of imagination, are all most beautiful ; 


but we confess that with much that is constantly first-rate, and worthy of 
all admiration, in his judgments and perceptions, he is always liable to 
sive us a glimpse of the chain—a golden chain, if you wiil—that binds 


IIe re- 


literature, the man who ean 


him to the old classical, conventional, and partial standpoint. 
mains, in politics and morals as well as in 
see no merit whatever in the poetry of Victor Hugo, but who is charmed 
the 
of the *Country Parson.’ 


with lucubrations (he always kept an eye on the new English books) 

But we feel like apologizing for dealing with M. Doudan otherwise 
than by simply quoting him. His letters are a running commentary upon 
all the important things that happen around him—of the small things he 
speaks little—and we have only to choose the subject that we may desire 
his opinion of. What he says is always suggestive, especially because he 
has found the point he starts from itself suggestive. Ile always enlarges 
the 


point of view. 


topic, always passes toward some general reflection, some higher 
We only regret our want of space. M. Doudan’s great 
passion—his only passion—was for literature ; he was a reader, to his 
finger-tips. Perhaps the best things he says are the things suggested by 


books, which are his usual topic. ‘* There are people who in their whole 


life,” he says, **have never read four pages in a year, and who teil you 


With assurance that reviews are a very superficial sort of reading.” M. 


Doudan read a great many reviews, as well as other things, and he was 
not superficial. Apropos of Mrs. Gaskell’s novel of ‘Cranford’ (he was 


very fond of English novels) he launches into a dissertation upon the 
drawbacks of the theological habit of mind—upan its making us lose sight 
of the vrai fond of human nature. His remarks are excellent, but he 
ends with apologizing for them, and wonders what they have to do with 
‘Cranford.’ But ‘j'ai la fureur,” he says, ITe 
says elsewhere that he had known an English military surgeon who had 
been surgeon of the Duke of Wellington, and who had carried about with 
him in all his campaigns a library of two hundred volumes. 
man by whom one would like to be looked after in an illness, and by 
whom one would gladly have a leg amputated.” Some of his best lite- 
rary judgments are in the later letters. ‘* As for M. Victor Cousin, they 

all this he admires the genius of our Emperor. . . . He 
bows down before the greatest politician of our time ; so he expressed 
himself the other day. . . . At the end of his life his mind will be very 
ary of all these gambols through the finite and the infinite. 
something to say to him in the other world upon the duties of 


“des idées générales.” 


“There is a 


say that in 


wi Socrates 
will have 
the profession of a philosopher.” Here is something very good apropos 
of Madame Sand : 

‘* Her misfortune at present is to pursue ideas. This rage for heaving 
ideas has been the ruin of many writers who had talent and a happy 
imagination, She deforms her people in order to squeeze them into the 
lines of her systems. There would not be so many living beings in Shaks- 
pere if he had done this way. Nature, having larger views than the 
mind of man, makes people who are not simply a republican, a royalist, 
an officer, and a priest, Man has, in all senses, a something superfluous 
which corresponds probably to plans wider than our conceptions. It is 
for that reason, indeed, that people who have too much the stamp of 
their profession secm rather like fools.” 

In the former volumes there were two or three allusions to M. Renan 
of a rather irreverent sort, and here the tone of reference to the author of 
**T have never seen in a theolo- 

He is a very much 
Ile sows geraniums, 
There is an excellent 


the ‘ Life of Jesus’ is always ironical. 
gian so great an acquaintance with the Oriental flora, 
better landscapist than St. Augustine and Bossuet. 
anemones, and buttercups to reap incredulity.” 

and very appreciative judgment upon Sainte-Beuve, which is too long to 
quote, in which M. Doudan speaks of his combining ‘the industry of a 
Benedictine with the penetrating imagination of a nervous woman.” 
Here are two lines which are a very good example of the quiet pene- 
tration of the author’s literary instinct. The allusion is again to 
Madame Sand: ** Read the ‘Comtesse de Rudolstadt,’ 
how it does not resemble Bohemia. But, to say so in passing, I hold 
that if, in portrayal, exactness is a great virtue, we must yet not be 
too severe upon writers whose reverics produce fine pictures of dis- 
tant countries of which they only know the gencral features.” This 
remark, which is deeper than it appears, would seem to have 
come from a man who had himself tried imaginative writing. But 
M. Doudan had a great deal of imagination. Here, too, is a declaration 
which comes apparently from a man who has the “inside view”: ‘I 
believe that the men who write are the men who profit by odd moments. 
One has never one’s time before one as a housewife has a long picce of 


in order to see 
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cloth. Life only gives us little squares of stuff; but of these little 
squares industrious people make great counterpanes which hold 
well together.” 
There is almost always with M. Doudan a strain of melancholy 
latent depression, and in the later letters this is especially nm 
He is at times irritable and invidious ; he takesa dark view of the future 
It must be remembered that he was always an invalid, a vale- 
**Tf you believe Ihave no more fears,” 


I should like very much to sce those 


of France. 
tudinarian. he writes in 1843, 
“you are ina very great error. 
people who tell me in a great, strong voice that I am perfectly well—l 
should like to see them obliged to handle this little network of spider- 


webs that is my own person.” Like M. de Broglie to-day, M. Doudan 


was (already in 1850) haunted by the prospective **demagogy.” ** Since 
it has been discovered that Trouville is a solitary place, the whole 
nation has thrown itself upon this unhappy spot. Excursion trains 


vomit forth the scum of the capital and its suburbs, . . . They re- 
present pretty well what France will be when the demagogic level shall 
have radically flattened it down.” We are sorry to say that, in 1806, M. 
Doudan sympathized so far with what he himself admits to be the na- 
tional ** Chauvinism” as to think that the French were very great fools 
for allowing Germany to resolve herself into anation. He was not for war, 
he says, at that moment, but for war eventually; as an anticipatory and 
preventive measure. M. Doudan, dying in 1872, lived through the siege 
of Paris and the Commune, and the letters of this period are of course 
full of sadness. He had always, apparently, had a friendly and familiar 
feeling toward England ; he was versedin English literature, (ilis great 
sympathy, it must be said, however, was for Italy ; his pages are full of 
charming passages about Italy.) But at the last he rarely alludes to Eng- 
land without bitterness. We have mentioned his indignation at the ple: 
for moderation afier the suppression of the Commune, dictated by her 
‘*pedantry of apparent liberalism.” ‘* What life are you leading in Lon- 
don ?” he asks of a friend. ‘* Do you go much into the beaw monde ? 
A poor Frenchman must have a first moment of embarrassment when he 
goes into a drawing-room full of people to whom no such things as these 
have happened since the invasion of the Danes. And even then !” 

The last of these volumes terminates with the promised essay on the 
‘Revolutions of Taste,’ the little dissertation which was 
among M. Doudan’s friends, but which he never consented te publish. 
It will, perhaps, now be found a little disappointing. 
ingenuity and many happy judgments; but in form, at least, it illustrates 
rather the rigid and conventional side of the author's own taste, and in 
felicity of expression it is very inferior to the letters, 


circulated 


It contains much 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

T would be hard to find a writer who covers more paper than Mrs. Oli- 

phant does. We have now before us two novels of hers which have 
appeared within a few weeks of one another, and there is yet a third, 
‘Young Musgrave,’ which is completed in Maem/llan’s Magazine and 
will very soon be published. 
work, editing the series of ‘Foreign Classics for English Readers,’ 
preparing two of the volumes herself. 
marks of haste in the occasional repetition of a sentence that has already 


Meanwhile she.is busy with other literary 
and 
Her stories bear here and there 


done duty a few chapters back, but, in general, one sees only the ease 
which comes from the long practice of authorship. There is a family 
likeness between all her novels, but it is of the most agreeable sort ; suc] 
are the constant kindliness, humor, and sympathetic observation with 
which they are all written. 
poetical vein, not merely that which is revealed by her charming drawing 
of young girls, for instance, but one that is more charily displayed in the 
romantic scenes and in little incidental touches which those who read her 
stories cannot fail to recall. 

The first of the two novels just mentioned, in the order of publication, 
is ‘Mrs. Arthur,’ which tells of a young Englishman of good family, the 
only son of a baronet, who falls in love with the handsome, but vulgar 
and ignorant, daughter of a tax-collector in one of the suburbs of Lon- 
don. His family oppose the match as best they can ; his most intimate 
friend remonstrates with him with the usual success, and the bad-tem- 
pered Nancy very soon attains the position she had so longed for. The 
husband, Arthur Curtis, finds the awakening from his dreams anything 
but pleasant. 


Then, too, there is a gentle, unobtrusive 


His wife shocks him by her taste in dress ; he takes her to 
Paris, but the pictures, the theatres have no charm for her, and she sighs 


**Mrs. Arthur: A Nove} 


er By Mrs. Oliphant, author of * Chronicles of Carlingford." 
‘Squire Arden,’ etc.” 


New York : Harper & Brothers. 1877 


ation. 


for her congenial home. They return to England and ea \ 3 
the paternal tax-collector, and lead an utterly 1 

until, in an access of unusually violent rage, she 1 i 

band and returns to her family. Arthur leaves 1 intry t 


diplomatic position at Vienna, but in time Nancy sees | 
votes her energies to self-improvement. Gradually, by some unex] 
process, she becomes like other pe pl > she manages to charm A 

father and mother before they know who she is, and the book finally 
well. Nothing could be better than the description of the poor y 
fellow's infatuation and his impatience of opposition. But nothing could 
be saintlier than his behavior after his marriage, when his wife gave f: 
quent exhibition of her ungovernable temper. Mrs, Oliphant draw 
unhappiness of the poor hero with a clever pen, and too much cant 

said in praise of her description of Nancy's family, Alongside of 
main love-story runs an account of the love | remonsirating friend 
bears for Arthur's sister, which is a very different piece of business from 
the romance of Arthur's life. It isin just such subjects of social comy 


cations in English life that Mrs. Oliphant is at her best. The mantle 
} 


that Miss Austen first wore and Mrs. Gaskell inherited now \ } 
shoulders ; but it is made over anew to suit the present { l 
is a most useful as well as becoming garment. 

‘Carita’ is another excellent story, so simple and in 1 
uneventful that the plot of it hardly needs to be mentioned. l 
at the beginning of the book there is brought in a woman who, to avoid 


the slow torture of inevitably painful death, takes poison—an e] 
which stands in the slightest relation to the rest of the story, and is me 


lessly painful at the best. But apart from this everything mov 
smoothly as only Mrs. Oliphant’s skill can direct the course of novels, 
The episode of the young girl who is impatient with the sordidness of her 
home and goes to the house of the sisterhood to teach, is very we 
rated, though, to be sure, with plenty of satire that must seem friy 
to those who belong to the highest seetion of the High Chur es 
land. 

It isa violent change from Mrs. Oliphant’s refinement and delicacy 
to the cheap wit and coarse vulgarity of one of the last of those | 


ductions which aim at ridiculing the different members of the family. 
Mother-in-Law * is, on the whole, the poorest of 


ing thing about it is the fact that it has had a large sale, for which it must 


be indebted solely tothe title. Even * That Husband of Mine * shines like 
a classic in comparison with this dall description of the conflict between 


} l 
the somewhat unpleasant mother-in-law and the ill-bred young man who 
The emptiness of the book is its 


most prominent trait, and its success is a melancholy 


was the object of her special dislik 


public taste, 
‘The New 
some real humor init. 


Schoolma‘am* may be called less poor ; indeed, there is 
1 It is the slightest of sketches, describing the adven- 
tures of a rich young girl who becomes tired of fashionable life in the city 
and takes the place of schoolmistress in a village among the mountains. 


She meets the gifted and penniless artist and they marry. 


little hits at the country people and at the city 
summer in the country are amusing. 
Mrs. Annie Edwards's ‘ A 1 

laid in tl! 
descriptions of the place, but 


ue Stocking’ will not ich to her 


fame. The scene is he Island of Jersey, and there are pretty 


the people who do and act and suffer in 


these pages have little life in comparison with the characters who 
in some of her best-known novels. The tale, too, is so 


seems as if pressed into service from a magazil 


figure 
that it 


e. The Blue Stocking who 


short 





is described is an over-educated girl who had engaged herself, some 
years before the opening of the story, to a man who falls in love with one 
of Mrs. Edwards's fascinating heroines, The Blue Stocking, also, has a 
weaktiess for a cousin of hers, so that, aftera few pages of double-barreled 
love-making, affairs right themselves, and the story ends, 

‘Phyllis * bears more resemblance to the conventional novel, and espe- 
cially to that form of it with which Miss Rhoda Broughton has enlivened 
the world. The heroine gives us her autobiography, and certainly the 
There is a 
similar hoydenish good-nature in Phyllis’s account of her married life 


whole account of her rowdyish girlhood is amusing enough. 


(she marries a rich neighbor, who was supposed to have been trving to 
win the older sister), but while the husband is a capital fellow, Phyllis 


* Carita: A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Dlustrations.’ New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1877 ; 

*™Mvy Mother-in-Law.’ Boston : Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1877 

* The New Schoolma‘am ; or, A Summer in North Sparta.’ Boston : Loring. 1877 

*A Blue Stocking. By Mrs. Annie Edwards, author of * Ought We to Visit Her ¢ 
* Arcl ell,’ t New York: Sheldon & Co. 1877 


+ Phyllis “A Novel By the Duchess.” Philade)phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 
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Readet Mr. Smith,’ which app la few years ago, will have 
th pleasant impression of its author only strengthened by another 
! l, ‘Pauline,’ from the same pen, With the exception of the heroine, 
vho is so charming that the reader feels sure she is predestined to 
misery, the characters are, to speak plainly, commonplace, but not so the 
le in which t! e delineated. The construction of the story, again, 
is not remarkable. The incidents do not move out of the familiar track. 
he mysterious young man helps the charming heroine, who has lost her 
wa a fortune is also lost, and the heroine has to live with her relations ; 
but although such thines have been heard of before, it is not often that 
the reader comes across such intelligent satire of valgar people, and such 
sympathetic drawing of a fine character, as can be found in this book, 
Another od novel is Madame Linda Villari’s *In Change Un- 
changed.’ It certainly lacks the touch of superiority that distinguishes 
* Panline.’ vet it shows considerable knowledge of the world, and plenty 


of clear-sighted study of human beings as they appear in their social rela- 
tions. The scene of the story is laid in England, India, Italy, and Tyrol, 
while Italy, and especially Florence, supply the greatest amount of local 
color. That the art of it rises anywhere much above the careful rengler- 
ing of local color can hardly be affirmed. The love-stories, it is true, 
have a certain newness, yet their beginning and end ean be sniffed afar 


off by even an unpractised reader ; the characters bear a close resem- 
blance to the stock company of the modern novel; and the Florentine 
painter, Porta, isas artificial a creature as one of his owndummies. While 
the men are all rather poor, the women bear testimony to the author's 


Mrs, Tre ve lyan, who is the { vil spirit of the plot. 
nett’s ‘Surly Tim, and Other Stories’ 


cleverness, especially 
No one can deny that Mrs, Bur 


impressive and calculated to move even the most indifferent reader's 


is 


feelings, although one may not approve all the means by which the 
author's success has been accomplished. The stories are eight in number, 
and we are racked by the account of no less than six deaths and one 


attempted suicide ; and it may perhaps be said that if this cold enumera- 
‘e the excellent skill of the writer, it is yet justified by 
the The author has 


aimed at being pathetic, and she has almost invariably hit the bull’s-eve. 


tion seems to ignot 


conventionality of some of the touching incidents, 


Gradually the reader acquires a ghoul-like instinet that makes him 
‘tant of tragedy, so that by the time he comes to the last story he is 

sure that 

being killed in the mine, but only to die of some painful disease upon the 

This effect, however, is cumulative in the collec- 


‘Seth’ is more than usually mortal, and might possibly escape 


surface of the earth. 
tion, and could not have been so marked when the tales first appeared in 
a magazine, sandwiched between directions about house-furnishing and 
poems on Spring, and they should be judged separately, so far as possi- 
ble, although thus put together they throw more light, even if it be 
lurid, upon Mrs. Burnett’s method of writing. Taking ‘Surly Tim’ 
apart from the other the is of a very moderate 
kind, and the end of the hero, whose apparent surliness was in reality 


invention 


stories, 


justifiable grief, is almost the usual anti-climax of the touching sketch. 
The pathos would have been simpler and truer if the poor man had been 
left to die in peace ; but no, another turn is given to the thumb-screws, 


and we hear him whisper: ‘* Th’ eend! ay, this is th’ eend, dear lass, 


an’ the path’s aw shinin’ or siummat and— Why, lass, I can see thee plain, 


an’ th’ little chap too!" There are other sketches in this little volume 
that show Dickens's influence. 


le 


This volume, by the way, Mrs. Burnett tells us in the preface, is the 


only one of the many published since the success of ‘That Lass 0’ Low- 


rie’s’ that appears with her approval. One of them, however, ‘ Dolly,’ 


will not injure her reputation, if the reader will only remember that the 
author had no opportunity to make the few excisions that good taste 
would require, and that hence there are more allusions to ‘* Vagabondia ” 


than are commendable, The story is not exceptionally good, but it has 


‘Panline. By L. B. Walford, author of ‘Mr. Smith.’ Leisure Hour Series... New 
York : Henry Holt & Co ; 
‘In Change Unchanged 
Henry Holt & Co. 1877 
* Surly Tim, and Other Stories. By 
Armstrong & Co, 1877 
Dolly: A Love Story 
Philadelphia : Porter & Cout 


IST% 
By Linda Viilari. Leisure Hour Series... New York: 


Frances Hodgson Burnett.’ New York: Scrib- 
ner 
By Erances Hodgson Burnett. Interaational Series.’ 
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What Doudan calls ** the lowest of literary pleasures, interest,” and this 
toa very considerable degree. The heroine is an attractive young girl 
who is ipital combination of coquetry and kindness; the troubles 

hich beset her and her brothers and sisters are calculated to wring the 
heart, net excessively, but in discreet moderation, while good ending 
closes the book. It is easy to see that, apart from her regret at the 
few superfluous passages mentioned above, the author may feel as if this 


story were more trivial work than the diseussion of a ‘ problem” like 
‘That But many readers will feel that the greater 
naturalness of ‘ Dolly* fairly outweighs the excellent aim but somewhat 
stilted execution of the That Mrs. Burnett should 
not be contented with writing merely to be entertaining. as in ‘ Dolly,’ is 


Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, 
more renowned novel. 


dit, but it is to be hoped she will not throw overboard 
Already * Dolly’ 
shows considerable originality, in the fact that the heroine, who is a 
cog i faithful to her lover; 


more interesting than the ordinary superficial statement of the case, 


much to her er 


life and good spirits from a desire to do serious work, 


nette, is also warm-hearted and this is much 


poor 
i 


a richer one, and there ean be but little doubt that Mrs. Burnett is here 


which makes such heroines throw over & young man to take up with 


on surer ground than when she is writing about impossible girls who are 
mysteriously turned into paragons, 
‘Lil’ is the conventional society novel which may be read onee, but 
The plot isa 
familiar one, and the people every one has met with frequently—in novels, 
that is. 
‘Tangled’ is an American production, of so light a build that it seems 
like a 
ing, not hy means of the noisy horse-play which has made the fame of some 
national humorists, but from the very absence of it. The sketch, too, 
has been carefully written, and well deserves the half-hour’s attention 


has nothing more than moderate liveliness to commend it. 
There is, however, a certain gracefulness in it. 


somewhat unduly enlarged magazine-story. It is agreeably amus- 


that would suffice for reading it through. 

Mrs. Prentiss has written such charming books for children and young 
girls that there is no unkindness in wishing that she would confine her- 
self to these, instead of attempting what is really a novel, and further un- 
dertaking to place its characters and scenes in a remote period of time. 
The slight coloring of antiquity fades away early in the story, and the 
personages might be said to act and talk in modern fashion if people ever 
did talk And write as these persons are supposed to do. What mortal 
child of thirteen ever wrote : *‘ IT used often to wish that I had «a little 
sister. I had no business to want things God did 
not think it best for me to have !’ And what indispensable villain ever 
kept such a journal as that in which Mrs. Woodford writes herself down 


That was very wrong 


as much fool as knave ! 

The story istoldin a very irritating way by the journals of three per- 
sons, interspersed with bits of light comedy by Keziah, a Yankee servant 
(who if less overdrawn would be very amusing), and consists of the doings 
of two or three families in a New-England village. A fascinating adven- 
turess, with a small daughter, succeeds in marrying ‘‘ the Squire,” Mr. 
Woodford, who is the best and devoutest of men. She quarrels with his 
old servant, drives his son out of the house, hoards money secretly, and 
looks on complacently while her daughter feloniously appropriates the 
lover of the Squire’s daughter. The performances of this lover, Frank 
Weston, remind one of the old doggerel, with a change of pronouns— 

* At first, he thonght he'd have her ; 
Then, he didn’t think he could ; 
And then he changed his mind agaia, 

And, on the whole, he would.” 
He, however, winds up his career as an admirable clergyman ; and 
the fact that first one baby and then another is left to the care of the 
heroine brings about the usual happy conclusion. Babies are favorite 
and very influential characters with Mrs. Prentiss, It is hard to say such 
things of the author of the delightful ‘ Susy’ books, but we must earnestly 
invite Mrs, Prentiss to do what she does so well, and refrain from books 
like ‘ Pemaquid.’ 

If one were obliged to characterize ‘Rebecea ; or, A Woman’s Secret? 
in a word it would be—unwholesome. It is full of a windy rhetoric which 
flaps round the heights of debatable questions, but clears up nothing. The 
writer is not so much without ability as without that degree of mental 
training which is a prerequisite to saying any worthy word on such mat- 


‘ Lil, ** Fair, Fair, with Golden Hair’: or, Kileorran. By the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 
stonehaugh. The Star Series’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 
angled: A Novel. By Rachel Carew.” Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 

‘Pemaquid : A Story of Old Times in New England. By Mrs. E. Prentiss.’ 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 1877. 

* Rebecca; or, A Woman's Secret. 
Clurg & Co. 1877. 
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Art t A paper by Hek 5. Conant on “ Joseph Mallord 
William Turner,” with a score of Illustrations engraved after Tur 
' 10st famous paintings, inc ling the ‘ Slave-ship,”’ never be- 
fore ¢ aved ; and “‘A Painter on Painting,"’ an exceedingly inte- 
rest port of a talk on Art by the celebrated landscape painter, 
( nes 
I TRI At ! lomestic poem by A—— F— , entitled 
A Return,” with an admirable Illustration by Abbey 
LEAI 5 FROM HISTORY As is usual in //arfer's Maga- 
z ne, a large proportion of space is given to subjects of general 
literary and historical interest, including a characteristic chapter 
of Italian history contributed by O. M. Spencer, “ The Fieschi Con- 
piracy,” with spirited Illustrations ; a stirring narrative by J. W 


De Forest of the “ Turkish Wars with the Hospitallers; or, The 


Sieges of Rhodes and Malta." 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM.—M. D. Conway contributes, under 
the title of “The Dunmow Flitch, 1877," an entertaining descrip- 
tion of the revival, last year, at Dunmow, of the ancient custom of 
presenting a flitch of bacon as a reward of marital fidelity 

WiOME CHARITIES An important and timely paper, entitled 
‘*A Glimpse at Some of our Charities’’ ( be concluded in the 
March Number), is both a statement of results and a study of 


inethods 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS Five Editorial 


Departments 


conclude a Number of u ual variety, beauty, and interest 


NOTE. 


Ilarper'’s Magazine contains more matter than any other Ameri 
can per dical; and its immense and constantly-increasi y reulia 
tion—equal to the combined circulation of all other American 


Monthlies of its class—enables its publishers to maintain anc 


adily advance its position, as to the quality of its literary and ar- 
tis tents, beyond the reach of competition or imitation 
I has be« I year since 1#70 when its circulation has not 


r than during any year of the previous decade 


Harper's Periodicals 
FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year s 


, 4 00 
FIARPER'S WEEKLY, a6 ws - $0o 
MARPER'S BAZAR, “4 4 00 
rhe THREE publications, one year 10 00 
Any TWO, one year 7 oo 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 


The Nation. 


The bibliotheca Sacra, 


I ! ,_1 D> ,of A r, and others, will 


W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, Andover, Mass. 


GA R, THEOPHILE L’Orient. 2 vols, 
GUBINEAU, COUTE, La Renaissance. $2 40. 
DAUDE 7 Le Nabab. 1 4 
eae? fy Lit 
scl ENHOF & MOELLER, 4o Winter Street, Boston 


MAGAZINES and 
for S ‘ at the nerican and Foreign 
31 Street, New York Cit 


SILVER 


Plated Ware. 


JACK NUMBERS AND COM- 
Magazine Det 


Tilt 
Meriden Britannia Company, 
46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
UNION SQUARE) 
550 BROADWAY, New York, 
Are Manufacturing 1 have on Fxhibition a Choice Selection of 


Desira Articles espe liy appropriate for Gifts 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS were awarded 
to this Company for “SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARI 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


F specially adapted for use in the St. Germain Student Lamp 





CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


Box 3050 New York. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 


45 Welhane.- St. 


es 


=. o° 
Hlanover Fire Iusuranc &~. 
oO 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK & 


Capital paid in in Cash eee o) 2,000 CO 
Reserves for all liabilities, including reinsurance «49 333,489 45 
Net surplus . re . 509,393 14 


bd a 
Total assets eimai = ay -81,642,t82 59 


B.S. Wz «T, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 


Letter from Sir Henry Halford, Cap- 
tain of British Team, 


GARDEN City HoTeL, CREEDMOOR, Sept. 17, 1877. 
Messrs. WM. S. KimBatt & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN: Pray accept my best thanks for the package of 
Vanity Fair Tobacco which I found here yesterday. It is the best 
tobacco I ever smoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to 
me on my Western trig 

Believe me, yours truly, 


H.S. J. HALFORD 
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|) aaaedad BROTHERS & CU.,, 
») 39 WALL STREFT, 
Issue COMMERCIAL, anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


Tins ¢ : IND AE 


[ PINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 
BANKERS, 


HAVE FOR SALE SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PER- 
MANENT INVESTMENI 


S G & G. CG WARD, 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York 


25 State Street, Boston 
WY’ LLIAS 1: MEREL SIM, 
37 WILLIAM Street, NEW York, 


DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER- 
CIAL PAPER 


BANE Ob GRESTON, 
B. 1 om - — one’ Lom! nab 


Mor re Loans, carefully s bearing 8 and g per cent. 


interest, and secured on improved farms in lowa, 


FOR FLORIDA 


AND 
ALL POINTS SOUTH. 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT. 
Via NEW YORK AND SAVANNAH STEAMSHIP LINES, 


Sailing from New York punctually at 3P.“. every Tuesday, Thurs- 
g at Savannah with 





day, and Saturday, and connecti 


THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF GEORGIA 
to all points in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and 
with the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF RAILROAD 
to all points in Florida, Southern and Middle Georgia, etc., and with 
the 
GEORGIA AND RLORIDA INLAND STEAMBOAT CO. 
Steamers: City of Bridgeton and David Clark, For Freight or 
Passage by Thursday's ships, apply to Murray, Ferris & Co., 
Agents, 62 South Street. By Tuesday and Saturday's ships, apply 
to Geo. YONGE, Agent, 409 Broadway, and at Pier 43, North River. 
C. D. Owens, Agent A. & G. R, R., 315 Broadway. 


IV ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday from 
Bremen Pier, foot of Third Street, Hoboken. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 


First Cabin, 8100; Second Cabin, $50 gold. Steerage, $30 curremy. 
For Freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green 
Lins. 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL 


Sailing from New York every Wednesday. From Boston, once a 
week. 


“~“UNARD 


— 


RATES OF PASSAGE: 


CABIN—$80, $100, and 8130, gold, according to accommodation. 
Return tickets on favorable terms. 


STEERAGE—$28 currency. For freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, 
Bowling Green, New York. 
Dutch and Russian Liqueurs. 


WYNAND FOCKINK (Amsterdam), 
IA. MENTZENDORFF & CO. (Riga). 





JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
UNION SQUARE 








